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“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 


CHRISTMAS POEM. 


PROMISE I’d made my comrade, 
Holding my hand so fast 

As through the city’s highways, 
Chattering softly, we passed— 

Promise to show him the bustle 
Filling the market-place 

E’er when the stream-girdled city 
Leadeth its life of grace, © 


When from the mountain forests 
Wander the fir-trees to town, 
Out of their cross-boughed branches 
Sending their sweetness down 
Over the mud-grimed cobbles, 
Over the baubles bright 
Shining to tempt the kind hearts 
Thinking of Christmas night: 


Gay leaden soldiers charging 
Scarlet-combed chanticleer, 
Glittering swans and fishes— 
Each with its magnet near; 
Fringes of golden tinsel, 
Bright balls festooned below, 
Santa Claus, silver-frosted, 
Wonderful popcorn snow ; 
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A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 


Boxes of shining laurel, 
Pearl-beaded mistletoe, 

Close coral strings of the alder, 
Holly-boughs’ winter glow ; 

Star of the Eastern Magi 
Wrought of the green club-moss, 

Even the Christmas message 
Taking the form of the Cross, 


Jingle of car-bells beside us, 
Whirr of swift trains o’erhead, 
Rumble of trucks deep-laden, 
Hurry in every tread ; 
Yet, now and then, some passer 
Smiling at sweet boy-face, 
Eager young eyes’ wide gazing, 
Slow-speaking tongue’s child-grace. 


Wide were my comrade’s wishes— 
Cometh not all at faith’s call ?— 

Yet to him dearest seeming 
Ox and ass in their stall 

Where, in the great shop-windows, 
Figure of angel and saint 

Unto the shadows of this world 
Light of another lent. 

Child-voice spoke softly: “See Jesus,” 
Reverent-thoughted eyes 

Gazing at Bethlehem’s manger 
Made in quaint German wise: 

Joseph near, with his lilies, 
Guarding the Mother mild, 

Gay-winged seraphs, bent meekly, 
Praising the Holy Child; 


Shepherds with sheep and watch-dog, 
Camels with tasselled rein, 

Magi in jewelled raiment, 
Star of Judzan plain. 

Drew me within, my comrade, 
Nearer the manger-throne. 

One with the lambs and the angels, 
Little child-heart bent down, 
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As, in the presence of Jesus, 
Centuries many ago, 
Hearts of the wise men and shepherds 
Bent with the dumb beasts low. 
Loosing my hand from its clasping, 
Heart with its child-thoughts full, 
Patted he gently the watch-dog, 
Soft kissed the lamb’s hard wool. 


Guessed they amid the hurry— 
Passers-by on the street— 
How to the earth’s first Christmas 
Wandered our pilgrim feet ? 
Felt they who, pausing a moment, 
Sweet in the boy-face smiled, 
As, in the presence of Jesus, 
Led by a little child? 
EDITH W. Cook. 





CONGREGATIONAL SINGING AND POPULAR DE. 
VOTIONS. 


EACH human organ and sense is capable of offering its partic- 
ular worship and adoration to God. The mind, the heart, and 
the voice each has its separate attribute and function in this stu- 
pendous act. Worship may be silent. This is unquestionable. 
The contemplation of God, in love and faith, is in itself worship. 
But the worship of Heaven is not silent. The Apocalypse 
teaches that the voice of the mighty congregation, of the vast 
concourse of worshippers who assemble in the church militant 
to offer their homage to God, should not be hushed. 

By the eminent Protestant ecclesiastical historian Bingham 
each distinctive rite of Roman-Catholicism, as to-day practised 
in our churches, is clearly and impartially shown to be of primi- 
tive origin, to have arisen in an age usually pointed to by Pro- 
testants as free from the so-called modern superstitions of Rome. 
Therefore I believe Bingham when he says (i. 295 et seg.): 
“From the first and apostolical age singing was always a part of 
divine service, in which the whole body of the church joined.” 
I also believe with St. Jerome (Hieron. Ep. 22, ad Eustach.) that 
the service of the ancient church usually began with psalmody. 
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Now, by psalmody was never meant the perhaps scientific 
but none the less distracting quavers of an ambitious so- 
prano, or even the labored performance of the average 
modern Catholic choir. The term psalmody cannot be dis- 
sociated from the idea of plain singing by the people, or 
by trained choirs whose purpose is not to supplant but to 
lead and tend to harmonize the less skilful efforts of the con- 
gregation. It may well be believed that antiphonal sing- 
ing, said by Fathers of the church to have been revealed to 
St. Ignatius in a vision, was divinely ordered to encourage sing- 
ing by the people. But certain Protestant writers profess to be- 
lieve that the worship of God during many ages preceding the 
Reformation was to the laity (so to speak) a dost art. And such 
writers, if asked in what the worship of God consists, would not 
omit to mention congregational singing as an essential element. 

It is true that, in ages long before Luther’s day, in almost 
every parish church the melody was led with force and volume 
by singers in the sanctuary ; and it is not to be believed that the 
people in nave and transept were slow in uniting to swell the 
chorus of praise. That antiphonal singing was common in Eng- 
land in the middle ages is certain from numerous records of the 
fact. Thus, by an order of Archbishop Winchelsey, made in 
1305, every church in the province of Canterbury was obliged to 
be furnished with an antiphonary. Now, according to Spelman, 
the cost of such a book was about twenty-six marks, equal to at 
least five hundred dollars of our money. Such was the value put 
in England upon antiphonal, and, as may be conjectured, congre- 
gational, singing in the early part of the fourteenth century. For 
certainly, when the proper of the Mass, the Vesper chants, and 
other psalms and hymns of the church were as familiar to the 
people as was their horn-book, and were sung, as we know they 
were, in the simplest tones, the people must have united in that 
most natural, and I may also say spiritually necessary, act of 
praise. 

Before the Reformation, as there was but one religion, so 
there was but one style of church music in Europe. This was 
the plain chant, and the descant based upon it. The entire Eng- 
lish (Protestant) choral service, as now sung in the English cathe- 
drals and large parish churches, and as somewhat effectively 
imitated in certain of the larger Episcopal churches in this 
country, was first set to musical notes and published by John 
Marbeck (or Merbecke), organist of Windsor. His notation of 
the English cathedral service was published under the title: 
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THE BOOKE OF COMMON-PRAIER, 
NOTED 1550. 
Imprinted by Richard Grafton, Printer to the Kinges Majestie, cum priv7- 
legio ad imprimendum solum. 

A ‘comparison of the Ze Deum Laudamus and other parts of 
Marbeck’s publication with the Catholic missals, graduals, and 
antiphonaries of his time proves that the plain song of the Cath- 
olic Church in the principal hymns and responses was appropri- 
ated to the English Protestant service. The chant to the Ze 
Deum as published by Meibomius (Antique Mus. Auct. Sept., 
Amst. 1652; vide Proef. Lectori benevolo), from a copy nearly 
as ancient as the venerable hymn itself, and another example of 
the same canto-fermo given by Glareanus (Dodecad. p. 110) in 
1547. correspond with that retained by Marbeck and now used 
in the English Established Church. In fact, no deviation is 
discernible, except where the change of syllables in the transla- 
tion from Latin to English required it. The same is true of the 
practice, in the direction of church music by those separatists 
from Catholicity known as the Picards, or Bohemian Brethren, 
whose hymn-books, printed with musical notes at Ulm in 1538, 
show that melodies used by them originated from the chants to 
which the ancient Latin hymns of the Catholic Church, such as 
the Stabat Mater Dolorosa, Te Deum Laudamus, O lux beata Trint- 
tas, Pange lingua gloriosi, etc., were sung. It is also observable 
that in the English cathedrals and many of the English churches, 
and in such of the Episcopal churches of this country as have 
adopted the choral service, the Litany is sung to the same tones, 
or to close imitations of the tones, used in the Litany of the 
Saints and the Litany of the Blessed Virgin, certain changes be- 
ing of course necessary because of the alteration in or blending 
of the petitions, and the translation into the vernacular. 

Now, I maintain that up to several ages, at least a century, 
before the Reformation congregational singing, as to many parts 
of the Mass and Vespers and other services, was universally 
practised throughout the Catholic Church in Europe. But in 
the century preceding the great revolt the principal part of the 
psalm-tune was appropriated to a single singer, or, if not toa 
soloist, to what might be termed a present average choir, the 
congregation joining scarcely at all. This gave rise to a more 
scientific or artistic music ; an accurate knowledge of the art be- 
came necessary ; and at length the people were incapable of tak- 
ing any part in the sacred function. 

The instigators of the secession of the sixteenth century saw 
the deprivation under which the people suffered. Their first act 
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was to restore congregational singing, and this divinely exampled 
mode of worship, as it undoubtedly was in great part the inspira- 
tion of the sixteenth century revolt against the church, has ever 
been the attraction, the cohesive power, the very life-principle of 
Protestantism. Huss and Jerome of Prague, and afterwards Lu- 
ther and Calvin, only restored to the people what was a Catholic 
privilege unhappily fallen into desuetude; and by the attraction 
of joining in the divine service with voice and soul the people 
were the more readily betrayed into throwing doctrine, ecclesi- . 
astical traditions, and the memories of childhood to the winds. 
However base may have been the motives or the hypocrisy 
of the leaders of the Reformation, God forbid that we should 
believe that the entire mass of the people were drawn from the 
church of their fathers by motives of unmixed heresy. I have 
too much faith in human nature, and in the effect upon the heart 
of the teachings of our holy religion, to believe that whole na- 
tions of Catholics were suddenly possessed with a deliberate 
desire to pervert the faith and to rebel against God. 

There can be no reason, as it appears to me, why congrega- 
tional singing, known to be common at this day in the Catholic 
countries of Europe, cannot be gradually introduced here at even 
the ordinary liturgical services of the church—ze., Mass, Ves- 
pers, and Benediction. I should be glad to hear even an Amen 
sung by the entire congregation. Of course, repetition of the 
word would have to be avoided. (A few Sundays ago I irreve- 
rently timed the singing of an Amen to a Credo, and found that the 
priest’s fast was lengthened by it just four minutes and a half.) 
There are several simple responses, etc., in the Mass and Vespers, 
the meaning and pronunciation of which in the Latin are perfectly 
well known by the people, and which could by a little practice 
be sung by the whole congregation. Take, for instance, the G/o- 
ria Patri, the Et cum spiritu tuo, the Deo gratias, the Gloria tibt 
Domine, the Laus tibi Christe, the Sed libera nos a malo, the re- 
sponsive parts of the Preface, etc. 

Wherever the Church says Latin is obligatory, I, with allloyal 
Catholics, say: Let it be used. But, as we all know, Latin hymns 
and prayers are not of obligation at all the services which may 
be provided for the ordinary uses of the laity. At Mass, Vespers, 
and Benediction* this obligation strictly exists; although English 


* The following, from the decrees of the Congregation of Rites, is given by Wapelhorst, 
Compendium Sacre Liturgie (Benzigers), No. 218: ‘Utrum liceat generaliter ut chorus 
musicorum (id est cantores), coram SSmo. Sacramento solemniter exposito decantet hymnos in 
lingua vernacula ? Resp. Posse : dummodo non agatur de hymnis 7e Deum et aliis quibus- 
cumque liturgicis precibus, quz nonnisi latina lingua decantari debent” (S. R. C., 27 Feb., 1882 
Leavenworthen) ; nec licet ista decantare infra ipsam Benedictionem post Zantum Ergo 


inchoatum [EDITOR]. 
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hymns can be and are sung at Low Mass, before and after High 
Mass, and before and after the Exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. English prayers can also, as is known, be read after the 
Asperges before High Mass, and after Low Mass. But congrega- 
tional singing and popular devotions in the vernacular must, of 
course, be chiefly encouraged at, and find their development in, 
those services of the church at which the vulgar tongue is in no 
wise prohibited. The church is rich in such services, which are 
too well known to need enumeration. 

Knowing that in England great attention has been given by 
Catholics to the subjects of congregational singing and popular 
devotions in the vernacular, I wrote to the Bishop of Salford, 
who, if not the originator, is the chief promoter of the movement, 
and in my letter asked substantially the following questions : 

I. How far, and with what success, has congregational sing- 
ing, in the vernacular, been introduced in England? 

II. At what services of the church ? 

III. What English prayers are read, and at what services ? 

The bishop’s courteous, comprehensive, and most interesting 
reply is, with his permission, given in full below.* 

GEORGE H. HOWARD. 

Washington, D. C. 


BIsHop’s HousE, SALFORD. 

DEAR Sir: In reply to your letter of the 17th I beg to ob- 
serve that we must begin by a clear distinction. We cannot 
lawfully translate the Vespers or other hours of the Breviary into 
the vernacular for congregational use. The liturgical services 
of the church must be confined to the language of the church. 
Hence we do not sing Vespers, or Compline, or any part of the 
liturgy in English. It is most important to keep this distinction 
clear, because it involves a principle for which we must insist 
uncompromisingly. 

Next, there can be no doubt but that in proportion to the ed- 
ucation of the people will be their desire to understand, and take 
part in, devotional services. Hence it is important to provide 
services which shall attract and interest them by satisfying this 
natural desire. Now, people are more interested when they are 
themselves performers than when they are simply spectators and 
listeners. 


* I take pleasure in here correcting an error which has been put in print relative to the chant- 
ing of English psalms in the cathedral of Salford, It has been stated that these are the Vesper 
psalms, It is to this error—the bishop’s attention having been called to it in my letter—he 
alludes in his opening paragraph. The error, I think, originated with the New York /ndepen_ 
dent, a publication which of late has treated Catholic subjects with some civility.—G, H. H. 
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The bishops of England have recently published a Manual of 
Prayers for Congregational Use. To this has been added a val- 
uable Supplement, used in several of the dioceses. The object 
the bishops had‘in view was to promote the use of vernacular ' 
devotions. The English prayers thus used render a service 
which Latin prayers can never render—that is, they are con- 
stantly teaching in a plain, popular, and _ intelligible way 
all the doctrines of the church, and instil into the heart all those 
sentiments of praise, devotion, hope, love, humility, penance, 
resignation, etc., which are so essential to a Christian life. It is 
well to pray in an unknown tongue, but it is more useful to pray 
in one which is perfectly understood. In these days especially, 
when the mind and heart, educated and impressionable as they 
have been made by circumstances, are open to all kinds of 
worldly impressions ail the day long, it is absolutely necessary 
to familiarize the people with doctrinal truths and religious sen- 
timents. We do this by putting the words conveying these 
doctrines and sentiments into their mouths, and-that with such fre- 
quency—for instance, every Sunday—as that a continuous and last- 
ing impression shall be made upon the soul. From a religious 
point of,view the habitual use of vernacular prayers and hymns 
thus becomes an educational medium of the very highest value. 

English people are naturally fond of singing hymns and 
psalms. They also have a traditional reverence and affection for 
the great standard popular devotions of the church. The schools 
teach them to sing; their knowledge of reading makes the use of 
English prayers easy. 

To illustrate the effect of popular devotions compared with 
that of Vespers in Latin I may mention the following fact: 
When I came to Salford sixteen years ago I found a congrega- 
tion of fifty to sixty people attending Latin Compline in the ca- 
thedral on Sunday evenings. It was sung by the sanctuary boys 
at one end of the church, and by the choir at the other end, the 
miserably small congregation sitting or kneeling between these 
two sets of singers taking no part in the service and evidently 
understanding nothing of the literal meaning of the psalms and 
hymns thus sung. I determined to change this, and introduced 
a selection, in the vernacular, of psalms, hymns, and antiphons, 
with short night prayers, all set to simple and attractive music. 
The effect was magical. The cathedral filled every night. The 
rector walked up and down the gangways encouraging the 
people to sing alternately with the body of singers in the sanc- 
tuary. The Children of Mary naturally and easily took the lead; 
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and now, with a good, powerful organ, the music is fairly drawn 
out of the whole congregation and is well sustained. 

People, of course, want training ; they are often shy and afraid 
to hear their own voices; some hang back on the old habit in 
which they were brought up, and insist on remaining silent, if 
not passive; butall this can be changed by firmness, kindness, and 
perseverance on the part of the priest. If the priest makes up 
his mind to have a musical popular service—but really makes up 
his mind—the thing is certain to succeed. It was thus Canon 
Beesley succeeded so well in my cathedral here. The congre- 
gation of the cathedral is not what is called a wealthy or a 
highly educated congregation, but is made up almost exclusively 
ot working-people and factory-hands. As a congregation they 
had not been accustomed to hear their own voices. Nevertheless 
a little intelligent painstaking and perseverance have secured a 
great success. Our Sunday evening services are most popular 
and are always well attended. 

As I have said, the whole matter really is in the hands of the 
clergy. Whenever they take it up earnestly success attends their 
efforts; but if they wait for the people to takethe initiative, or 
are afraid of the criticisms which form convenient topics for con- 
versation among a certain class of people, they will have to wait 
a long time before they have a good popular musical service. In 
these matters the people are thoroughly Catholic; they are the 
sheep who follow their shepherd. This throws a greater respon- 
sibility upon the shepherd. 

Another reason for the use of the vernacular in popular de- 
votions is that non-Catholics understand and appreciate it. It 
attracts and instructs them, and removes an obstacle in the way 
of their conversion. 

In many partsof England these English services for Sunday 
have been taken up with great effect. A practical way of getting 
over the difficulty in introducing them is the following : 

Get the regular choir to practise them, get the Sunday-school, 
get the elder children and the day-school, get the Children of 
Mary or any other confraternity, to practise them. Distribute 
the words among the congregation. Let a priest encourage the 
people to sing out by keeping time for them, either in the pulpit 
or while walking up and down among them, until the whole con- 
gregation has been got thoroughly into the habit of singing. A 
powerful organ will after that keep them up and draw the 
music out of them without any difficulty. Above all things, en- 
list the interest and services of the younger members of the con- 
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gregation. There is nothing we complain of so much as the 
negligence of young people in coming to church. Many whea 
they leave school practically leave church at the same time. 
Attach them to the church by engaging their services. Make 
them feel that you have something for them to do. They will 
soon relish and value that which they do well. And as sure 
as they find that they are taking a leading part in the congrega- 
tional singing, they will feel themselves drawn to church by the 
cords of Adam as well as by the invitations of grace. 

I must say a word in passing on popular singing by men: 

There exists a popular fallacy that men, workingmen, cannot 
sing. In appearance they may be rough, hard, and ungraceful. 
Do not let these outward appearances persuade any one that 
these men cannotsing. I can mention three congregations—those 
of St. John’s Cathedral, St. Peter’s, Salford, and St. Patrick’s, 
Manchester—where I have heard great confraternities of work- 
ingmen fill the whole church with their manly voices, singing the 
hymns with the greatest precision and regularity. I have never 
heard anything more soul-stirring than the singing by these great 
confraternities of men. It has been equal to anything I have 
ever heard in Germany. They were men wholly untrained in 
the art of singing till they became members of their confraterni- 
ties and were taught to sing their hymns. When once they find 
out what they can do there are no people more interested in 
their work than the men. They feel the attractive influence of 
music as other people do, and they soon begin to sing, if only 
properly encouraged to do so. I believe it is entirely our own 
fault if we ever deserve the reproach that our services are for 
women and children only. The fact is, our services are made for 
all, for men, women, and children, and all are perfectly capable 
of being trained to take part inthem. But to succeed in carry- 
ing out ageneral movement in favor of popular singing we must 
count, in the first place, upon training the young. And so I come 
back to the question of the young. 

I believe that our Sunday-schools, which are intended for 
many who have just left week-day school, might be made a much 
more powerful auxiliary to the church than they have been. 
Half the time given to Sunday-school work should be set aside, 
during part of the year at least, or indeed on every Sunday, for 
regular instruction in religious singing. The evening service, 
the psalms, hymns, antiphons, etc., should be thoroughly well 
practised until all have become perfectly familiar with the words 
and the music. After a good rehearsal on the Sunday afternoon— 
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and other members of the congregation might be allowed to at- 
tend this rehearsal—they would be all ready and glad to be in 
their places in the church for the evening service. The young 
people from the Sunday-school may then either be distributed over 
the church or they may be placed together, according to circum- 
stances. In one church it will be found that distributing them 
will induce the whole congregation to sing; in another it will be 
found more effective to pack them together in a body to respond 
to the choir in the sanctuary; while in a third church the young 
people from the Sunday-school will practically form the choir 
themselves, and the congregation will respond. 

In some churches it will be found possible to divide the con- 
gregation itself, as it were, into two choirs, one side taking one 
verse of the psalm, and the other side the other. But as a gene- 
ral rule the easiest and simplest manner is to place a choir in the 
sanctuary, or even in the organ gallery, which shall take alternate 
parts with the congregation. A person, not necessarily a priest, 
will be required to lead and act as cantor, or, better still, there 
may be two cantors who will sing together. The prayers which 
are to be recited or sung in monotone may be sung either by a 
priest or by a cantor. The harmonied antiphons which Father 
Daniel has composed for St. John’s Cathedral must of course 
necessarily be sung by a trained choir. They are very melodious 
and are easily learnt. 

It is the Supplement to the Manual of Devotions for Congre- 
gational Use that contains the words used at the English services 
1 am speaking of. They take the form of night prayers put to 
music. The music has been adapted or composed by Father 
Daniel, one of the priests of the cathedral. It is also to him that 
we are indebted for the selection of the music for the seventy 
hymns which are also found in the Supplement, and for the mu- 
sic to the English of the Ze Deum and of the Salve Regina. The 
printed music of the evening services and of the hymns is sold by 
the sacristan of the cathedral. Messrs. Richardson & Son, Der- 
by, and Messrs. Burns & Oates, London, have issued editions 
of the Manual. But in ordering it it is necessary to specify that 
the edition required is the one with the Supplement. 

Believe me to be, dear sir, with blessings on your efforts to 
promote popular devotions, your faithful servant, 

ee HERBERT, Bishop of Salford. 
To Mr. GEORGE H. HowarbD, Metropolitan Club, Washington, D. C., U.S, A. 
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THE SUMMER ISLANDS. 


** No; ne’er did the wave in its element steep 

An island of lovelier charms ; 

It blooms in the giant embrace of the deep 
Like Hebe in Hercules’ arms. 

The blush of your bowers is light to the eye, 
And their melody balm to the ear ; 

But the fiery planet of day is too nigh, 
And the snow-spirit never comes here.” 


So sang Tom Moore when he held a government sinecure 
in these lovely islands. In his day the islands of Bermuda 
were but little known, and scarce a visitor ever sought them; in- 
deed, it is only within the past few years that the charm of Ber- 
muda as a winter resort has been discovered, and it was dis- 
covered by enterprising Americans, who now flock there by the 
thousands, The fact that “the snow-spirit” never comes here 
only lends an added charm to those who are weary of the sprite 
and glad to escape it, and Bermuda now bids fair to outrival our 
own winter sunny spots where the “snow-spirit” dare not go. 
But our home resorts will always be more or less protected by 
the fact that one does not have to venture forth upon a wintry 
sea to reach them, and the passage from New York to Bermuda 
is almost always a rough one, so that all but accomplished sailors 
readily succumb. Nor is the first sight of land reassuring to the 
sea-sick passenger. He strains his eyes to gaze upon some dots 
away out upon the ocean which look as if they must for ever rock 
with the motion of the sea. But as oné steams nearer and nearer 
he begins to see that it is land sure enough, though not a re- 
markable amount of it. Just think of it, the entire area of these 
islands, over six hundred miles away from our coast, does not 
amount to twenty square miles, and the group includes between 
three and four hundred islands. To be sure, they are mostly 
mere rocks with a little verdure and a tree or so upon them, not 
more than twenty of them being large enough to be inhabitable. 
The four largest islands are united by ferry, causeways, and 
bridges, and so are virtually thrown into one; the strip of con- 
nected mainland being thus about twenty-five miles long, 
though nowhere more than three miles in breadth, and is in 
most places not one. This narrow strip extends in a curved line 
resembling a shepherd’s crook. Encircling the islands is a 
chain of reefs with but a small number of navigable openings, 
which renders the enclosed land an almost impregnable natural 
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fortress. There are forts and batteries at commanding points, 
and a good stock of torpedoes. If we should ever fight John 
Bull again we would find Bermuda a rather uncomfortable little 
neighbor, so well is it adapted to give shelter to a fleet and as a 
base of naval operations. As far back as 1810 England awoke to 
the fact of the importance of Bermuda as a naval station, and it 
was then that the establishment of the dock-yard was begun. 
The fortifications upon Ireland Island are now formidable and 
extensive, and there is every facility for repairing ships. The 
enormous floating dock is famous, and is the largest in the world. 
It was built in England, and moored in its present position in 
1869. 


From off the dock-yard one plainly sees 


“The white-walled, distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down,” 


though the sails can hardly be called whiter than the gleam- 
ing white walls and houses of Hamilton. When Mark Twain 
visited these islands he could find no better simile for the intense 
white of a Bermuda house than that it resembled the white of 
the icing of a cake. The white of marble, he declared, was 
modest and retiring compared with it. The whiteness of Ham- 
ilton simply dazzles the spectator. The houses are white, the 
roofs and chimneys are white, the streets are white. The 
houses are built of white coral blocks, which are easily quarried 
by means of a long chisel used like a crowbar in drilling, and 
then the stone is sawed to the required dimensions with a com- 
mon hand-saw. The stone is exceedingly soft, but hardens upon 
exposure to the air. The houses are roofed with coral slates and 
then whitewashed. Nothing whiter can be imagined in this 
world. The roads are formed by cutting down into the white 
coral, and then the surface is smoothed. 

It is a surprise and a pleasure to land in Bermuda for the 
first time. You are so entirely left alone that you feel a delight- 
ful sense of freedom. No hackmen rush at you, no hotel men 
attempt to bear you away in their clutches. It was some time 
before I was able to find a vehicle in order to drive about and 
settle for myself where I should like to stay. After finding a 
lodging-place I drove over a great part of the main island, 
upon which the chief town of Hamilton is situated. One can 
get a great variety of scenery in a few hours’ drive over this 
beautiful island. Now you drive by a bold and rocky coast and 
look out upon a wonderful sea of many colors and fine stretches 
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of sandy beach; then you are plunged into the thick shade of 
cedars, while enormous oleander bushes covered with large, exqui- 
site flowers, literally line the dazzling white road. These oleanders 
attain an enormous size, often towering above the stunted pines, 
and grow in great profusion all over the islands, bearing several 
varieties of flowers. You catch glimpses now and then of fields 
of white, stately lilies, and then skirt along by thick clumps 
of banana-trees, or by tall and erect bamboos, and jungles of 
mangroves, and here and there orange, lemon, lime, pomegranate 
and papaw trees, and varieties of the palm. The gleaming 
white houses which peep at you from amid trees and 
flowering oleanders make a very pretty contrast to the green 
foliage about them. You see no grand or stately mansions, but 
all the houses, even the very humblest cottages, present a neat 
and attractive appearance. Abject poverty, if it exists in Ber- 
muda, is hidden away from sight. Indeed, it is said that there 
is no such thing as pauperism, strictly so called; certainly one 
sees no beggars nor any signs of absolute want. 

The people are very trustful, and business seems to amble 
along in a happy-go-lucky fashion. If a Bermuda merchant 
wishes to indulge in a little social gossip and recreation, he does 
not hesitate to close his store and relax himself for an hour or so. 
I passed one store upon whose closed door hung this legend, 
‘‘Gone West, but not far.” It is hard to know what the people 
gossip about, though. They are so good and upright, and such 
devout and regular church-goers, that there seems to be no scan- 
dal worth mentioning, and nothing ever seems to happen. The 
local papers rarely give any local news except the sayings and 
doings of the House of Assembly, which take up an abnormal 
amount of space. For the rest they are made up of a few ex- 
tracts of New York papers several days old, a letter or so from 
“Pro Bono Publico” and “ Constant Reader,” and advertise- 
ments. Though they give but little news they charge enormous 
prices. The Royal Bermuda Gazette, the principal sheet, a week- 
ly, as are the other two local papers, charges sixpence, or twelve 
cents, per copy. It isa small single sheet, and does not contain 
as much matter asa page of an ordinary American paper. Its 
subscription price is twenty-four shillings per year, or nearly six 
dollars. I asked a Bermudian of a philosophic cast of counte- 
nance how it was that such small papers were so dear. ‘“ Well,” 
he said, after considerable reflection, “ news over here is very 
scarce, you see, and [ suppose they have to charge high for it.” 
This may seem as if it were intended for a joke, but it was said 
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with perfect seriousness. The people are not much given to 
joking, and are not blessed with a very keen appreciation of hu- 
mor ; they are apt to take things too literally. 

Simplicity undoubtedly has its charm, but in some forms it is 
apt to become very tiresome. I discovered some miles from 
Hamilton a very charmingly situated boarding-house—and one 
has to make such discoveries for himself, for Hamiltonians are 
apt to give the impression that there is no living outside of the 
town—and there took up my quarters for sometime. It wasa 
beautiful spot, and one could live very happily there if it were 
not for the unwearving efforts of the host to entertain him. 
This man, in the simplicity of his heart, imagined that it was his 
duty to entertain his guests by continually talking to them. 
The Ancient Mariner was nothing to him, for that man of the 
skinny hand and the glittering eye had at least a very marvellous 
and wonderful tale to tell, so that I am certain I would have 
foregone the pleasure of attending any wedding, even my own, 
to have heard him pour it forth. But this our host spoke “an 
infinite deal of nonsense” and repeated it every day. His stock 
of jokes was small but had a wonderful lasting power, and by 
firing these at us incessantly he easily dislodged us from a fa- 
vorite entrenchment of ours beneath a pride-of-[ndia tree just in 
front of the house, and drove us to hiding in caves where he 
could not find us. There were a number of these little caverns 
washed out by the water, and in them we spent many a pleasant 
idle morning freed from our terrible host, who seemed to have 
no duties in life except to carve the meat and to talk. 

The population of these islands amounts to about fifteen thou- 
sand souls, of whom sixty per cent. are colored. The’white 
population is mainly composed of descendants of the old English 
settlers, with a sprinkling of immigrants from America and Por- 
tugal. They are very kind-hearted and hospitable people, but 
singularly unenterprising. The negroes appear to possess more 
energy than the whites, seem anxious to improve themselves, 
and are gradually taking a better position. Their upward pro- 
gress is looked upon with considerable suspicion by the whites, 
who, of course, wish to retain the upper-hand, and seem to fear 
the negroes as possible rivals in the local government of the 
island in the near future. The colored people are slowly acquir- 
ing small patches of land, and they give evidence of considerable 
thrift. They are careful to send their children to school, and are 
very polite. Both white and colored people have a peculiar 
enunciation, entirely eliminate the 7, and talk with a somewhat 
unpleasant drawl. 
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The government of Bermuda is administered by a governor, 
council, and House of Assembly. The governor is appointed by 
the crown, and holds office for six years, and is generally an of. 
ficer of the Royal Artillery or Royal Engineers. The council is 
composed of ten members, appointed by the imperial govern- 
ment for life. With the governor as president it sits as a privy 
council for executive duties. The House of Assembly is an 
elected body of thirty-six members. There are about eight hun- 
dred and sixty electors altogether, who must possess freehold 
property amounting to sixty pounds. About one-third of the 
electors are colored men, though there is rarely more than one | 
colored man elected asa member of the House. Members serve : 
aterm ofseven years. The locallaws are passed by the two houses 
and the governor. The governor is also commander of the for- 1 
ces. There are always about fifteen hundred English soldiers ! 
stationed in different parts of the islands. They appear to have 
a very easy time of it; but if not of much use they are highly | 
ornamental, as their brilliant red coats contrast well with the | 
gleaming white of the coral stone. 

The two principal and almost sole exports from the islands 
are the famous Bermuda onions and potatoes ; these find a ready ( 
sale in the New York markets. The farmers appear to be com- 
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pletely in the hands of the middlemen, into whose pockets the 
lion’s share of the profits goes. Agriculture is not at all in an 
advanced condition, and the implements used are rude and old- 
fashioned. There are not more than three thousand acres alto- 
gether under cultivation, The agriculturist has to contend with 


continued droughts and parasitic diseases. An onion blight has é 
lately developed itself against which no headway has yet been I 
made. The islanders will be in a bad way indeed if their pride 
and glory and chief mainstay, the onion, fails them. The whole- s 
souled devotion of the Bermuda farmer to potatoes and onions i 


causes a great scarcity of other vegetables; there are no berries, r 
and but little fruit other than bananas and melons, which are 0 
plentiful and delicious. At one time Bermuda did a thriving s 
business in arrowroot, but she is being driven out of the market c 
by cheaper West India starches. The waters about the islands s 
teem with a great variety of fish, but, strange to say, hardly Pp 
enough are caught to supply the wants of the inhabitants. What Ww 
fishing is done is carried on in a desultory fashion by a few 0 
negroes and Portuguese, who readily dispose of their catches at 
eight cents per pound. There is no fish-market or market of 
any kind. An energetic fisherman could soon make a fortune in 
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Bermuda. The common people asa rule seem to be perfectly 
content if they make a bare living, and have no ambition beyond 
that. 

Although the Bermudas cover so small an area, there is con- 
siderable difference between the inhabitants of the various 
islands. Hamilton is thé metropolis and the seat of government, 
and is considered to be the centre of life and gayety and culture. 
The extremes of rustic simplicity are found upon St. David’s 
Island. There are old people here who actually have never left 
their own island, who never even have been led, by curiosity and 
a desire to see life, to venture out to explore the wonders of Ham- 
ilton. 

In older days wrecking used to be a favorite pastime among 
the innocent people of St. David’s, though it was by no means 
confined to them ; for it appears generally to have been looked 
upon as a laudable and noble calling, and it is said that it is very 
hard to persuade some of the old-timers now that they have not a 
moral and legal right to all that the sea may bring them. St. 
David’s had a parson noted far and wide for his eloquence and 
piety, and his activity and zeal as a wrecker. Once, during an elo- 
quent discourse, he observed that the male members of his con- 
gregation were quietly stealing away. He at once divined the 
cause of this sudden desertion, and, checking his exhortation, ex- 
citedly cried out: “Hold on, hold on! Wait till I take off my 
gown, and we'll all start even!” 

The quaintest collection of houses is found at St. George’s. 
This is the oldest settlement upon the islands, and was founded 
early in the seventeenth century. It tor a long time was the 
principal town and the seat of government; but its glory has de- 
parted, and scarce a sound is now heard in its narrow streets, 
some of them barely six feet wide. During our war a very thriv- 
ing business was done here in the way of fitting out blockade- 
runners. In the centre of the town is a very pretty garden, full 
of rare plants and trees; it contains a monument to Sir George 
Somers, who commanded the ship Adventure, bound for the 
colony of Virginia, but which was wrecked off Bermuda in 1609. 
Sir George and his crew managed to land, and built a cedar 
pinnace in which they reached Virginia. But they shortly after- 
wards returned to Bermuda, which was then uninhabited, in 
order to found a settlement. Sir George died, and his faithful 
crew, with the exception of three men who remained to keep 
possession of the islands, sailed for England, taking with them the 
embalmed body of their commander. Upon their arrival in Eng- 
VOL, XLVIII.—29 
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land a company was formed to colonize the islands. In 1612 a 
shipload of emigrants landed in Bermuda, and ever since it has 
been a colony of Great Britain. Though Sir George’s body was 
taken to the mother-country he literally left his heart in Ber- 
muda. It lies beneath the monument erected to his memory. 
From him the Bermudas are also calfed the Somers Islands, 
naturally and aptly converted into Summer Islands. 

While wandering about the narrow streets of St. George’s I 
came upon a house which told me that the American consular 
agent dwelt within, so, like a good American, I walked in to pay 
my respects. Inthe hall | was met by a very diminutive and 
very young man, or rather boy, of whom I inquired for the con- 
sular agent; with as much dignity as he could command he in- 
formed me that he was the person I was in search of. I stated 
my nationality, and we sat down in an office together ; in a short 
while a portly and distinguished-looking gentleman walked in, 
whom the boy impressively introduced as “my deputy.” The 
boy was very communicative and anxious to impress me, telling 
me, among other things, that his rank was equal to that of a 
colonel in the army. I subsequently found out that he amused 
the people about him immensely by his pretensions, and his brief 
history as a representative of our government is worth telling, as 
it throws some light upon the reasons why in so many places our 
consular service is a travesty. The young man was obliged to 
leave not long after I had the pleasure of making his acquaint- 
ance, and this, in short, is the history of his diplomatic experi- 
ence: He had been a page in the Senate, and, by getting sev- 
eral senators to sign his petition for a diplomatic post, he was 
sent out as consular, or rather, I believe, commercial agent, to 
St. George’s. There is no salary attached to this position, and it 
had been vacant for years; the fees would not suffice to keep a 
goat in comfortable circumstances, scarcely amounting to $100 
per year. It does seem strange that the government should 
send out any one to a position utterly untenable, except to one 
who had other means of support. At Hamilton we have a 
consul, and a courtly and efficient one. He has held his position 
through the various administrations since Lincoln’s time, by 
whom he was appointed, and has been in the service twenty-six 
years, longer than any living American diplomat. To his posi- 
tion a salary is attached, and he has for some years appointed a 
vice-consul at St. George’s to look after the very small amount 
of business done at this port. His appointee was the fine-looking 
old gentleman alluded to above, to whom I was introduced as 
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“my deputy.” This gentleman is a native and a man of inde- 
pendent means. When the office of commercial agent was re- 
vived he attempted to instruct our young representative in his 
not very onerous duties; but that young man, not being very 
teachable, kindly allowed the “deputy” to do such little work as 
there was to be done, while he himself pocketed the small fees. 
Not only this, but he hired from his “ deputy” an office and bed- 
room, and boarded with him. As he had no money of his own, 
he was of course unable to pay for his board and room-rent. 
The kind-hearted “deputy” fed him and lodged him and did his 
work for him for two or three months, but finally was obliged to 
tell him that, although he appreciated the honor of harboring a 
representative of our government, he could afford the luxury no 
longer. And soour poor little representative, who couid find no 
one else to keep him in the hopes of realizing upon the ships that 
never came in, was obliged to write to his mamma for some 
money to enable him to get home again. Upon the home-bound 
steamer he amused the passengers greatly—to whom he pretended 
that he was off on a leave of absence—by his extreme condescension 
of manner. And this is the brief, absurd, and true history of our 
commercial agent at St. George’s. 

Boating and bathing form the principal amusements in Ber- 
muda. The native Bermudian is naturally an amphibious ani- 
mal, and cares nothing for an upset. There is a great deal of 
boat-racing, and the little craft are made to carry an enormous 
stretch of canvas. The Royal Bermuda Yacht Club gives many 
gala-days upon the water, and it is an exquisite sight to see the 
trim craft darting about among the coral reefs in waters of many 
hues, spreading to the wind wonderful stretches of snowy can- 
vas. But the most unique and extraordinary races are the 
“dingey” races. The “dingey” is a little open boat of ten or 
twelve feet keel, which carries in a race an amount of canvas 
out of all proportion to its size. By exact measurement a certain 
dingey of ten feet keel carried a mast twenty-seven feet high, a 
bowsprit twelve feet long, anda boom and spinaker boom twen- 
ty-one feet long each, making a stretch of canvas of forty-two 
feet. It is a very common thing for a dingey in a race to fill 
and go down; its crew are always ready for an emergency of the 
kind, and the boat is afterwards recovered. Such trifling acci- 
dents only add to the excitement and pleasure of the race. The 
bathing is always delightful, and may be indulged in by a fairly 
healthy person all the year round with safety. The water is far 
warmer than our sea water, and is always so clear and limpid that 
the temptation to take a plunge is well-nigh irresistible. 
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It would take a volume to describe all the beauties of these 
Summer Islands. Here and there are to be found wonderful 
caves full of gleaming stalactites; there are sounds and bays 
whose waters have all the tints of the rainbow, and so clear that 
you can see far down into their depths, which disclose exquisite 
coral formations anda multitude of curious denizens of the sea. 
On the shores generally the waves wash in gently, for their force 
is broken by the surrounding reefs ; the south shore of Bermuda, 
the largest island, bears the nearest resemblance to our own sea- 
coast. Here the waves break angrily with a booming sound and 
there is considerable surf. At a short distance from the land are 
many curious, saucer-shaped rocks, called boilers, flattened and 
hollowed by the long-continued action of the waves. Indeed, it 
is a land of wonderful pictures ; an impressionist would go mad 
in attempting to paint some of its views. 

Over all there hangs a spirit of peace and dreamful ease. You 
feel far away from the world’s toil and endeavor; everything 
about you suggests peace and restfulness. Readily you can im- 
agine yourself in the land of the lotos and give yourself over to 
watching 


“ The crisping ripples on the beach, 
And tender curving lines of creamy spray. 


Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labor in the deep ocean, wind and wave and oar.” 

As Bermuda becomes better known its popularity as a win- 
ter resort must increase ; the charm of its climate, the beauty of 
its scenery, and the entire change of life which it affords cannot 
fail to attract many to its peaceful shores. Of course Americans 
will demand that the creature comforts be well looked after, and 
the inhabitants are gradually awakening to the fact that it is well 
to attend to such matters, for it is dawning upon them that several 
thousand rich Americans are very desirable guests to entertain, 
and may be more profitable even than onions, inasmuch as dis- 
ease does not blight their pecuniary value, but on the contrary 
rather increases it. With its charming winter climate and its 
wonderful natural advantages there is no reason why Bermuda 
should not be the most popular winter resort for all the inhabi- 
tants of our Eastern States who love not the snow-spirit and have 
the time and means to escape it. H. C. WALSH. 
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THE SWEETNESS OF BLESSED THOMAS MORE. 


As fair a sight as one can wish to indulge is that of a great 
man in whose presence one feels no dread to enter because of 
any sternness of look or deportment in the majesty that towers 
so loftily above him. The worshipful feeling that mankind ever 
have had for such is a part of the awe imparted by Heaven for 
the divine. In the presence of extraordinary human greatness a 
mind endued with this higher sensibility cannot fail to become 
solemnized above the even contemplation of those around him, 
his equals or not very far his superiors, because of that supreme 
Greatness to which it suspects that such excellency looks with 
far clearer vision than its own, and by which it is sustained, 
perhaps inspired. Tyrants in time past, some with and some 
without thrones, have availed of this tendency to exact, often to 
obtain, service not due. Accidents have made great, or so made 
appear, a far larger number than prowess of arm or of genius, 
and many a fantastic trick these have played with the fortunes, 
consciences, and lives of those whom Heaven, with meaning in- 
scrutable to the wisest, has allowed them to mislead and oppress. 
It is a temptation not easily withstood. Not only men of great 
parts in high positions, but officials down to the pettiest, some- 
times seem to feel that they must assume forbidding manners in 
order to repress temerity which might venture to approach too 
nearly. The faculty to support greatness of any kind or degree, 
whether of gifts or place, without overbearing, is rare. The pre- 
cepts of Christ touching humility, as manifestly as his miracles, 
declared the God. They who had walked with him, and been 
the special recipients of his confidence, affection, and promises, 
must become as little children or be unfit for the mission and 
destiny to which he had appointed them. So ever afterwards 
has every successor to the chief of the apostles written himself 
“Servant of servants.” 

These thoughts are preliminary to a brief consideration of’ 
Sir Thomas More, a man who perhaps was as near being devoid 
of this infirmity as any very distinguished personage that ever 
has lived. The characteristic which made him be so specially 
loved in his own and all subsequent times is here named, for 
want of a more significant English term, sweetness. The French 
have a much more expressive word—douceur. M. Olier, founder 
of the Society of St. Sulpice, in his little book entitled Jntroduc- 
tion & la Vie et aux Vertus Chrétiennes, has an interesting chapter 
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on the discussion of this virtue, which he styles “la consommation 
du Chrétien. Car,” he argues, “elle présuppose en lui |’anéan- 
tissement de tout le propre, et la mort 4 tout intérét : en sorte que 
ni le mépris l’irrite, ni la perte des biens et du repos de la vie ne 
le tire de la douceur.” In another part of the chapter he points 
out the two ways in which this gift so rare is imparted: one 
directly to the innocent whom God is raising for special designs, 
the second obtained by the naturally perverse after violent efforts 
attended by painful fidelity ; the former is by “infusion,” the lat- 
ter by “acquisition.” History has recorded not a few instances 


wherein men in great estate or with great powers of understand-. 


ing, by the exercise of temperance and other discipline toward 
self-mortification, have succeeded in subduing to reasonable, 
sometimes admirable, control the passions that hinder the proper 
work and full enjoyment of existence. Of those to whom this 
gift has been imparted by infusion, Sir Thomas More seems the 
most conspicuous of all mankind. 

Doubtless it is not so easy for a humorous as for a serious 
nature to lead a life of innocence. Now, More, inheriting such a 
nature from his father, long one of the judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench, was even in boyhood the readiest and raciest of 
wits. When a page in the household of Cardinal Morton, Lord 
Chancellor under Henry VII., his improvised interference in the 
Christmas entertainments at the palace were such that it was 
said ‘‘ he alone made more sport than all the players besides.” 
While at Oxford no fun was to be compared with that aroused 
by him and Erasmus in the interstices of laborious college en- 
grossments. Yet it is certain that after leaving Oxford he pon- 
dered for some time the notion of becoming a monk of the order 
of Franciscans. For how long his mind was thus employed we 
know not, for, unfortunately, his biographies make only brief 
allusion to it. It is known, however, that he once lived in a 
lodging near a Carthusian monastery, and as a lay brother prac- 
tised the usual austerities. His reason for leaving this abode 
and giving up the intention which had led him there may have 
been that he feared his love of merriment might prove an ob- 
stacle to the just performance of monastic obligations, or that in 
the English church he saw so much of the tendency to side with 
the arrogant despotism of the Tudor dynasty, which was becom- 
ing more and more defiant towards the See of Rome. At all 
events, he withdrew, but not without taking with him his hair 
shirt, which he wore until his death.* Convinced that the priest- 

* This shirt may yet be seen in a convent at Spilsburg, near Blandford, in the county of 
Dorset. 
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hood was not his vocation (for the secular was becoming as cor- 
rupt as it was regardless of papal authority), he decided for the 
law. ‘“ God,” said one of his biographers, “ had allotted for him 
not to live solitary, but that he should be a pattern to reverend 
married men how they should bring up their children—how 
they should employ their endeavors wholly for the good of their 
country, yet excellently perform the virtues of religious men.” 
It was a brief courtship, wherein the only item of sentiment was 
of a kind peculiar in the affairs of the heart. It seems curious 
that a young man, handsome, gifted, courteous, after finding 
himself in love with a girl of a family, the first he had entered 
since his change of mind, out of compassion for her older sister, 
who might repine at the younger’s marriage before her own, 
espoused er in preference to the one who had inspired his affec- 
tions, and lived with her in unalloyed happiness until her death. 
After a decent interval he took to wife another rustic, and, not- 
withstanding her rude ways, her seven years of seniority, and 
her temper not of the best, appeared to live, if not quite as hap- 
pily as before, in a reasonable contentment. It is pleasing to 
contemplate how such a man may live with sucha family. In 
his house at Chelsea, which he built at the age of thirty-four and 
ever afterwards resided therein, besides himself and his new— 
rather we might say his old—wife, dwelt his daughters, their hus- 
bands and children. In spite of the wife’s rudeness and her 
being given to scolding, particularly for her husband’s want of 
proper ambition, the head of the family gained entire obedience, 
and even succeeded in inducing her to learn and practise for his 
entertainment on several instruments of music. Above all duties 
in that household were those of religion. One of the biographers 
wrote about the performance of these as follows: 

*“ His custom was daily (besides his private prayers with his children) 
to say the seven psalms, the litany and the suffrages following; so was 
his guise with his wife and children and household nightly, before he went 
to bed, to go to his chapel, and there on his knees ordinarily to say certain 
psalms and collects with them.” 

If ever a family man performed to perfection his ‘domestic 
duties, surely it was he. An enthusiast in the love of learning, 
his thoughts occupied often with the sublimer heights to which 
they were invited and in which his family, and especially his 
wife, were not competent to participate, yet he would never 
give to it the leisure time of political and professional work 
which he regarded as belonging to domestic intercourse. Ina 
letter written in Latin to a friend he lamented, yet without com- 
plaint, thus: 
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“The greater part of the day is spent on other men’s affairs, the re- 
mainder of it must be given to my family at home; so that I can reserve 
no part to myself—that is,to study. I must gossip with my wife, chat 
with my children, and find something to say to my servants; for all these 
things I reckon a part of my business, unless I were to become a stranger 
in mine own house; for with whomsoever either nature, or choice, or 
chance hath engaged a man in any relation of life,he must endeavor to 
make himself as acceptable to them as possible for him to be. . . . All 
the time which I can gain to myself is that which I can steal from my sleep 
and my meals, and because that is not much I have made but a slow 
progress.” 


Already eminent at twenty-four as a ripe scholar, an eloquent 
lawyer, and a sheriff with judicial as well as executory powers, 
he was then elected to the Parliament called by Henry VIL, 
after seven years’ intermission, in order for granting a subsidy on 
the marriage of his daughter with James IV. of Scotland, and he 
was the very first who in that assembly became noted for elo- 
quence, and that in opposition to the demands of the crown. 
The monarch having claimed a sum far in excess of what was 
just, More boldly spoke against and succeeded in dissuading 
the Commons from acceding to it. The punishment of this au- 
dacity first was vicarious. The culprit’s visible property being 
too small, and his invisible dubious, his father was shut up in the 
Tower, until the payment of a hundred pounds fine, on a charge 
of which he was notoriously innocent. It was a commentary on 
the treacherousness in high places and the already far-gone decline 
of the English hierarchy, that the Bishop of Winchester tried to 
inveigle the courageous boy into a confession of offence which 
would have ruined him and from which he was saved through an 
humble priest in that dignitary’s household. The death of the 
king prevented the punishment of More himself, which only had 
been delayed. 

How often are disappointing the goodly promises of youth! 
Newly come to the empire, recalling exiles, remitting exorbitant 
taxes, and dismissing profligates from the court, the Roman 
people were happy, believing that Caligula had inherited all the 
shining qualities of Germanicus. The young Nero, a model of 
condescension, affability, and mercifulness, when called upon to 
sign a warrant for the execution of some malefactors declared 
that he wished he had never learned to write. So Henry VIII., 
beyond all precedent complaisant and popular, was happily con- 
trasted in men’s recollections with the gross despotism and the 
mean penuriousness of his father. Yet from the very first he 
was understood by More, who, as long as he could, resisted the 
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solicitations of him and Wolsey to give up his profession and 
take service under the government. The minister wanted him 
not more because of his great abilities than of his unambitious 
dispositions, that he believed would shut out all danger of rival 
ship. His very courage recommended him to a monarch who 
for a season seemed as gallant as he was accomplished in person 
and understanding. When a ship belonging to the pope had 
been seized in an English port for an alleged breach of interna- 
tional law,and More had pleaded with success the cause of the de- 
fendant, Henry generously commended his demeanor. Feeling 
that he might be charged justly with incivism if he persistently 
kept himself from the service of his country, he retired from 
the bar, was made Master of the Requests, and, having been 
knighted, became member of the Privy Council. It was then 
that, contrary to the usage among courtiers, he removed to Chel 
sea, and, renting land adjacent to his dwelling, let his family en- 
gage in the raising of farm products. For this home he had the 
love which, with sound minds in sound bodies, Heaven often be- 
stows upon those whom especially it loves. The only instance 
of duplicity recorded of him was one which the straitest casuist 
must have forgiven. Besides the time spent at meetings of 
the council, the king was ever sending for him on holidays, and 
even at nights, to be entertained by his conversation on science, 
literature, divinity, “and such other faculties,” but especially for 
the sake of his unapproachable humor. 


“When he perceived his pleasant conceits so much to delight them” 
(for the queen shared in this pastime) “ that he could scarce once ina 
month get leave to go home to his wife and children, and that he could 
not be two days absent fromthe court but he must be sent for again, he, 
much misliking this restraint of his liberty, began therefore to dissemble 
his mirth, and so little by little to disuse himself that he from thenceforth 
at such seasons was no more so ordinarily sent for.” 


Have we not pitied sometimes an aged clown who, more in 
sadness than in jest, must make his jokes, which, more than any 
serious things possible for him to invent or reproduce, helped to 
maintain him and his dependants? But the young statesman con- 
cealed his redundance of fun for the sake of society far dearer 
than was to be found in a king’s palace. Henry, graciously com- 
passionating the decline of ease in the presence of so sublime 
majesty, thought to reassure him by appearing occasionally at 
his home in Chelsea, dining, and afterwards walking with him in 
his garden, the while holding his arm about his neck. One day, 
in answer to congratulation from Roper, husband of his daughter 
Meg, he answered : 
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“T thank our Lord,I find his grace my very good lord indeed, and I 
believe he doth as singularly favor me as any subject within this realm. 
Howbeit, son Roper, I may tell thee I have no cause to be proud thereof; 
for if my head would win him a castle in France it should not fail to go.” 


In the Parliament summoned in the year 1523 More was 
made Speaker by the king and the minister, with expectation 
that he would overawe the Commons and force them to grant 
the full subsidy that was demanded. Yet, to the disgust of 
Wolsey, whom it pleased to be present on the occasion, More 
without passion resisted the exorbitance, after which the cardi- 
nal, unexpectedly discomfited, said fretfully that he wished that 
he had been in Rome when he was made Speaker. Still Henry 
did not withdraw his confidence, especially his affection, which, 
perhaps, was stronger than what was felt by him for any person 
whatsoever. Therivalry which Wolsey counted upon having pru- 
dently forefended sprang from the very things that had seemed 
least minatory. The total absence of ambition in the man, the 
most learned, eloquent, and witty as he was the most honorable 
and devout among all the attendants upon the court, at last pro- 
voked his jealousy, and he sought to rid himself of his influence 
by having him sent as ambassador to Spain. Whether it were 
the foresight of sore homesickness; or other dangerous malady, 
in such terms he besought his sovereign not to send a faithful 
servant to his grave that he was excused and shortly after raised 
to the chancellorship of the duchy of Lancaster, which he con- 
tinued to hold until the fall of Wolsey. 

Never were two colleagues who, so similar in some respects, 
were so unlike in the rest. Great scholars, great politicians 
both. Both had served king and country with distinguished 
ability at home and abroad. One gloried in power, pomp, and 
their circumstance. The other was fondest, fond only, of his 
plain country home, where, with his wife, children, and servants, 
he could render daily and nightly humble worship to the Most 
High, and enjoy in humble gratitude the fruits of his labors of 
every sort. One, a prince of the church, performed his priestly 
functions in state arrogant as magnificent, with marquises and 
earls for his attendants, seeming not well to remember how 
meek and lowly was the Lamb whose unbloody Sacrifice he was 
solemnizing. The other in the silence of eveningtide led his 
household into his simply appointed chapel, knelt in humble sup- 
plication for all that they knew it to be their duty to pray for, 
and then, after reasonable indulgence in chattings usual among 
simple country-folk, took such sleep as Heaven bestows upon the 
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industrious and guileless. Wolsey was a minister of two mighty 
sovereigns, the pope and the king ; a delayer and a caviller with 
one who was a lover of righteousness and a seeker of peace, and 
at the same time a flatterer of the other and an abettor of his 
ever-growing despotism. More was a faithful, efficient servant 
to one of these potentates within the limits of official obligation, 
beyond which neither threatenings of danger nor promises of 
highest exaltation could present even momentarily a temptation 
to invade unjustly the domain of the other. Wolsey, more ex- 
alted in place, was jealous of More, who, in spite of his virtues or 
because of them, was nearer to the sovereign’s heart. More, 
never envying but compassionating him who would regard him 
as a rival, kept himself as long as possible from the eminence on 
whose summit he tottered between pride and apprehension, and 
desired only that he might be allowed to withdraw wholly from 
the court, to which he had come with reluctance, and, living con- 
stantly in the bosom of his family, give himself to his profession, 
to philosophy, and to religion. 

The real character of Henry VIII., theretofore hidden from 
all eyes except those of More, was developed when Anne Boleyn 
had grown up to the beauty whose attractions he could not 
resist. By some, only a few, writers More has been blamed for 
apparent dissimulation in declining at first to assume in the 
matter of the king’s divorce the attitude that he afterwards 
maintained. Yet it seems strange that his integrity, made so 
illustrious at the end of this case, should have been questioned 
by any thoughtful mind during the period through which its dis- 
cussion was protracted. The learned world seemed to be divid- 
ed in opinion on the legality of a marriage contracted as that 
with Queen Catharine. In the existing condition of European 
civilization it was not a question, if. indeed it ought ever to have 
been, for laymen. When asked his opinion by the king he an- 
swered by referring him to the writings of the doctors of the 
chureh. The question was not as to the lawfulness of the mar- 
riage with Anne before the former had been dissolved in pur- 
suance of the canons, on which More could never have felta 
doubt ; but it was about a matter on which the most able and 
cultured minds throughout Christendom were not, or seemed 
not, agreed. His silence was of a part with his modest nature, 
that shrank from the expression of opinions outside of his studies 
and official duties. Wolsey, vacillating as ambitious, pursued 
the double course that ruined his fortunes, embittered his life, 
and blasted his fame; in his integrity the unhappy Catharine 
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never had had confidence, while of More she was accustomed to 
say that he was the one sound councillor in the kingdom. For 
Wolsey it was indeed a great day of redemption when, aged and 
broken, but sustained by the courage which penance and pardon 
had imparted, in obedience to the summons to repair to London 
and answer to the charge of treason, he rose from the bed of 
death, and, journeying as far as Leicester Abbey, lay down in 
peace. Not for him the glory that was shed around the sublime 
death of his successor; but not too far below was the resignation 
enjoyed when he who had 


“Sounded all the depths and shoals of honor” 
within so brief while had nothing to call his own save his 


“ Robe 
And his integrity to heaven.” 


The trust reposed in More by the king, aside from the charm 
of conversation and bearing that made him beloved of all, was 
of a kind that princes, however despotic, find it indispensable 
to put in subjects whose competence for public business is recog- 
nized universally, and whose integrity is unquestionable. But 
for the sweetness of his disposition and his cheerful religious 
faith he must have suffered keenly from homesickness during so 
many prolonged absences. An admission of this was made, 
though in the merriest words, in a letter to Erasmus written 
at Cambray, whither he had been sent as ambassador to negotiate 
a treaty between England, France, and the emperor. On his 
return, after a success far beyond the highest hopes, he learned 
at Woodstock, where the court was then sojourning, of the de- 
struction by fire of a part of his dwelling and all his outhouses, 
together with the year’s crops stored therein. The letter written 
to his wife on this occasion is, of its kind, perhaps without an 
equal. A portion of it is subjoined : 


“Therefore, I pray you, be of good cheere, and take all the howsold 
with you to church, and there thank God, both for that he hath given us 
and for that he hath left us, which, if it please hym, he can increase when 
he will. And if it please hym to leave us yet lesse, at hys pleasure be it. 
I pray you make some good ensearche what my poore neighbours have 
loste, and bidde them take no thought therefore, and if I shold leave 
myself not a spone, there shall no poore neighbours of mine bere no losse 
by any chance happened in my house. I praye you be, with my children 
and howsold, merry in God. And devise somewhat with your friends what 
way wer best to take for provision to be made for corne for our howsold 
and sede thys yere coming, if ye thinke it good that we keepe the ground 
still in our handes. And whether ye think it good y* we so shall do or not, 
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yit I think it wer not best sodenlye thus to leave it all up, and to put away 
our folk of our farme, till we have somewhat advised us thereon. Howbeit, 
if we have more nowe than we shall neede, and which can get the other 
maisters, ye may then discharge us of them. But I wold not any were 
sodenlye sent away he wote not nere wither.” 


If history, outside of the saints, can show a more illustrative 
example of cheerful pursuance in the line of the lessons of the 
Redeemer, we should like it to be pointed out. 

If Wolsey had not been a Christian and a penitent, anguishing 
must have been his grief at the quick rise upon his ruin of the 
modest countryman of Chelsea, of whose ambitions justly he had 
lived in no dread while he was revelling in that 


“World of wealth he had drawn together 
For his own ends, indeed, to gain the popedom.” 


Yet, when reflection has subdued him, the poet well might 
imagine such a dialogue as this: 


Wolsey. What news abroad ? 

Cromwell. The heaviest and the worst 
Is your displeasure with the king. 

Wolsey. God bless him! 

Cromwell, The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

Wolsey. That's somewhat sudden : 
But he’s a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness’ favor, and do justice 
For truth’s sake and his conscience; that his bones 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphans’ tears wept on them. 
What more? 

Cromwell. That Cranmer is returned with welcome, 
Install’d Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wolsey. That’s news indeed. 

Cromwell. Last, that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
This day was received in open as his queen, 
Going to chapel; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wolsey. There was the weight that pull’d me down. 


The call to be lord chancellor was obeyed by More with 
much reluctance. In his speech, when installed, he said: 


“T have been drawn by force, as the king’s majesty often professeth, to 
his highness’ service as a courtier; but to take this dignity upon me is 
most of all against my will; yet such is his highness’ benignity, such is his 
bounty, that he highly esteemeth the small dutifulness of his meanest sub- 
jects, and seeketh still magnificently to recompense his servants. . . . It 
is a burthen, not a glory; acare, notadignity. . . . When I look upon 
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this seat; when I think how great and what kind of personages have pos- 
sessed this place before me; when I call to mind who he was that sat in it 
last of all,a man of what singular wisdom, of what notable experience, 
what a prosperous and favorable fortune he had for a great space, and 
how at last, dejected with a heavy downfall, he hath died inglorious—I have 
cause enough by my predecessor’s example to think honor but slippery 
and this dignity not so grateful to me as it may seem to others. 
Wherefore I ascend this seat as a place full of labor and danger, void of all 
solid and true honor; the which by how much the higher it is, by so much 
greater fall I am to fear, as well in respect of the very nature of the thing 
itself as because I am warned by this late fearful example.” 


Of his deportment, both as judge of common-law courts and 
in chancery, nothing ever has been said but what was in his 
praise. True to the behests both of law and equity, yet, when- 
ever consistently with these, he yielded to the suggestions of 
compassion and charity. To poor litigants he was particularly 
gracious, and many times remitted to them the fees that were 
perquisites of his office. He was the first English judge to 
maintain that the dispute (never yet decided) between law and 
equity might be ended by assigning to only one court adjudica- 
tion of the claims of each. A man upright as he was learned 
could not but look with disfavor upon the continued jealousies 
of two tribunals, the province of each being protection of the 
citizen in all of his legal rights. On this question many of the 
greatest minds from that period until now have differed. In 
furtherance of his peculiar views he often in private appealed to 
the law judges to abate some of the rigor of their rulings, and 
whenever not able to succeed in such appeals he resolutely 
enjoined the execution of their judgments when to him they 
seemed unconscionably strict in accord with law, which by 
reason of its universality is not adequate for every species of 
equitable relief. Once he invited these judges to dine with him 
at Westminster, and while in the midst of excellent Gascony 
wine and other good cheer he proposed : 

“That if the justices of every court unto whom the reformation of the 
rigor of the law, by reason of their office, most especially appertained 
would, upon reasonable considerations, by their own discretions (as they 
were, he thought, in conscience bound) mitigate and reform the rigor of 
the law themselves, thete should from henceforth by him no more injunc- 
tions be granted.” 

When they declined, after they had taken their leave he said 
to his son-in-law : 

“T perceive, son, why they like not so to do. For they see that they 
may, by the verdict of a jury, cast off all quarrel from themselves, and 
therefore am I compelled to abide the adventure of all such reports.” 
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It is curious that out of the decrees made during his chancel- 
lorship there should be but one that has descended to us, and 
that one of the parties litigant should have been his own wife. 
Lady More, a good wife and stepmother, yet had her own opin- 
ions about some things, and not unfrequently sought to enforce 
them, even with an ejaculation as threatening as ¢7//y vally /—all 
of whose import was known, possibly, to none except herself. 


“It happened on atime that a beggar-woman’s little dog, which she 
had lost, was presented for a jewel to Lady More, and she had kept some 
se’night very carefully; but at last the beggar had notice where the dog 
was, and presently she came to complain to Sir Thomas, as he was sitting 
in his hall, that his lady withheld her dog from her. Presently my lady 
was sent for, and the dog brought with her; which Sir Thomas taking in 
his hands, caused his wife, because she was the worthier person, to stand at 
the upper end of the hall, and the beggar at the lower end; and saying that 
he sat there to do every one justice, he bade each of them call the dog; 
which when they did the dog went presently to the beggar, forsaking my 
lady. When he saw this, he bade my lady be contented, for it was none of 
hers; yet she, repining at the sentence of my lord chancellor, agreed with 
the beggar, and gave her a piece of gold which would well have bought 
three dogs, and so all parties were agreed ; every one smiling to see his 
manner of inquiring out the truth.” 


The same sweetness was manifested in his filial as in other 
relations. His father continued, although past ninety years, to sit 
as one of the puzsne judges of the King’s Bench, and for him the 
affection of this son was just as it was when asa little child he 
was dandled upon his knee. It was his daily habit, when repair- 
ing to hisown court, first to enter that of the King’s Bench, kneel, 
ask, and receive the old man’s blessing. When the latter died, 
weeping as a young child would have wept, he embraced his 
body while commending to heaven the soul that had departed. 

At length, as he had foreseen from the period when, grown 
weary of faded beauty, the king turned his eyes upon Anne, the 
time of trial came—lI will not say temptation, for it does not 
appear that at any time he hesitated what he must do when de- 
mand would be made upon him for co-operation of a kind that 
his conscience must condemn. When the demand came, in the 
kneeling suppliant before him Henry saw, and he knew it, a 
courage intrepid as ever fired warrior’s breast upon any field. 
His resignation was accepted, and the subject greatest in fame, 
honor, learning, and genius retired to his simple home, having 
saved from all the avails of his various work and service a pro- 
perty whose income was not above one hundred pounds sterling. 
In one of the biographies there is a delightful account of the 
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merry conference had with his children—who all, with their 
consorts and children, had always dwelt with him—touching the 
still more economical living to which they thereafter must de- 
scend when these “must be content to be contributaries to- 
gether.” If, beginning with Lincoln Inn’s fare, and, descend- 
ing, they might not be able to maintain even Oxford fare— 


“where many great, learned, and ancient fathers and doctors are con- 
tinually conversant, .. . then may we after, with bag and wallet, go a-beg- 
ging together, hoping that for pity some good folks will give us their 
charity, and at every man’s door to sing a Salve Regina, whereby we shall 
keep company and be merry together.” 


In the brief respite he enjoyed to the full the retirement which, 
as was shown in one of his letters to Erasmus, he had always de- 
sired in order that he might live “ only to God and himself.” 
But when a committee of bishops, with twenty pounds for the 
purchase of a dress suitable for the occasion, brought an invita- 
tion to attend at Anne’s coronation, and it was declined, the new 
queen was resolved upon his death. All the world knows how 
he endured her ruthless pursuit. There is to be witnessed in the 
midst of dangers sometimes a quality higher than the highest 
courage. It isthe uncomplaining, almost unsuffering, submission 
of innocence to injustice that it knows it can neither resist nor 
avoid. In More this virtue took on a beauty yet more exquisite 
from his temporary childlike apprehension of insufficiency for 
the ordeal before him. It makes the heart leap to be told of his 
joyousness while, after his appearance before Cranmer, Lord 
Chancellor Audley, the Duke of Norfolk, and Cromwell, a royal 
committee appointed for his trial as an accomplice with the 
“holy maid of Kent,” he was returning home in company with 
Roper. Said the latter: 





“I trust, sir, all is well, you are so merry.” 

“It is so indeed, son, thank God!” 

«« Are you then, sir, put out of the bill ?” 

“ Wouldst thou know, son, why I am so joyful? In good faith,I rejoice 
that I have given the devil a foul fall; because I have with those lords 
gone so far that without great shame I can never go back.” 


It was the gleefulness of a child after successful essay of steps 
for which its young strength was doubted to be fully adequate. 
It was at his own trial for high treason that appeared the 
majestic courage of whose fame four centuries are full. Neither 
desiring nor shunning martyrdom, standing upon the right of a 
British subject to be condemned only after fair trial by his peers, 
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he put the marks of everlasting infamy upon his judges and 
prosecutors by exposure of the gross unlawfulness of their pro- 
ceedings and the audacious falsehood of their testimony. His 
cross-questioning of Rich, the solicitor-general, the most in- 
famous lawyer that ever belonged to the English bar, reads 
almost like a denunciation from a Hebrew prophet. Yet when 
the trial was over he lapsed again into the simple merry-hearted- 
ness that now was to be with him to the end. It appears almost 
preterhuman, his absolute freedom from resentment. 
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“T believe, Meg,” he said one day to his daughter, who had come to 
visit him in the Tower, “they that have put me here weene they have 
done me a high displeasure; but I assure thee, on my faith, mine own 
good daughter, if it had not been for my wife and ye that be my children I 
would not have failed Jong ere this to have closed myself in as strait a 
room, and straiter too. But since lam come hither without mine own 
desert, I trust that God by his goodness will discharge me of my care, and, 
with his gracious help, supply my lack among you.” So his compassionate 
regard for the sovereign: “ And surely, daughter, it is a great pity that any 
Christian prince should, by a flexible council ready to follow his affections, 
and by a weak clergy lacking grace constantly to stand to their learning, 
with flattery be so shamefully abused.” 


As for the vengeful woman who had been the chief leader in 
his persecution, the feeling indulged by him may be known by 
the following talk with this same daughter: 

“ How goeth the world, Meg, and how doth the Queen Anne?” 

“In faith, father, never better; there is nothing else in the court but 
dancing and sporting.” 

“Never better! Alas! Meg, it pitieth me to remember unto what 
misery, poor soul! she will shortly come. These dances of hers will prove 
such dances that she will spurn our heads off like footballs; but it will 
not be long ere her head will dance the like dance.” 

To the very last obedient to the king’s pleasure, that he use not 
many words at his execution, he answered: “I did purpose to 
have spoken somewhat, but I will conform myself to the king’s 
commandment.” And so, pronouncing on his knees the Mtserere, 
and after giving a piece of gold and a merry word to the execu- 
tioner, he laid his head upon the block. 

More isa saint of Christ’s grace. But, in fine, whose career 
among the not inspired and the unsainted shall we compare with 
this in the matter of the peculiar characteristic which this article 
has attempted to portray? If any, that of Socrates. Yet Socra- 
tes was and showed himself to be conscious of superiority to the 
men of his time. Certainly the courage of Socrates never has 
been outdone. Still (though not with boasting) he would tell of 
VOL, XLVIII.—30 
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occasions whereon it had been exerted. When, along with 
others, ordered by the Thirty to bring Leon from Salamis that 
he might be put to death, 

“IT made known to them,” he said afterwards, “both in word and deed, 
that (if it be not too hard an expression) I did not care at all for death 
provided I did nothing unjust or unholy, which was the great object of my 
solicitude. The great authority of the government did not influence me 
to violate my sense of right.” 

He knew, and he so said, that the calumnies heaped upon him had 
their main foundation in the contemplation of his superior wis- 
dom. He had excited antipathy long and general by refusing 
to speak in terms other than were deserved of the abuses and fol- 
lies of his time. Before the court that tried him he stood, though 
without anger, as an accuser rather than asa defendant. If there 
was pathos there also was scorn in the words with which, after 
condemnation, he left the judgment-hall: “It is now time for 
us to go our respective ways, I to die and you to live; and which 
of us is going on a better voyage is known to God alone.” Of 
such a man his loving biographer could say well: “To me, as I 
have described him, he seemed such as the best and happiest of 
men would be.” Outside of Christian history, without doubt he 
is the most illustrious example. Sir Thomas More, his equal in 
other gifts, had the unspeakable advantage of having and of 
learning, perfectly as is possible to human nature, the precept 
that to become fittest for the kingdom of heaven a man must be 


ever as a child. RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 
Baltimore, Md. 





TWILIGHT. 


I STAND in shadow, for the day is done ; 
And at my window, turning from the west, 
I gaze upon the far hill’s purple crest, 

Lit with the torches of the sunken sun ; 
The eve is still, and murmur hear I none 
To break the perfect quietude and rest, 
Save, like the farewells ofa parting guest, 
The distant echoes of the sunset gun. 

O calm, sweet hour! wherein all thought is prayer, 
When unseen hands, like those of Him who healed, 
From weary hearts the daily burdens roll, 
Breathing the incense of the twilight air. 

To Him whose garments pass me, half-revealed, 

I raise the silent vespers of the soul! 

S. F. QUINTERO. 
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CHRISTIANITY UNIVERSAL. 


THE most serious objection raised against the truth of the 
Christian religion is the alleged fact that it is local and particular, 
the religion of only a minority of mankind. A divine religion, it 
is argued, ought to be universal. 

I consider this objection as it is made by those who admit 
that Christianity is partially true, and that all other religions are 
partially true; all being phases or forms of a universal religion. 
They look forward to a new development of religion, in which 
the comprehensive and extensive universality of the fundamental 
principles of truth, morals, and civilization shall be more perfect- 
ly manifested; whereby all mankind will be raised to a higher 
level, and continue to make indefinite progress toward an ideal 
state. With those who listen eagerly to blasphemous ribaldry 
against Christianity, and with those who take the road of a dis- 
mal and degrading scepticism, I have nothing to do. They do 
not wish to listen to reason, and reasoning has no influence over 
them. : 

To those who are wearied with Christianity as they appre- 
hend it, and aspire for something better which will approach to 
their idea of a world-religion, I have something to say. 

How do they, admitting that man is a religious being, and 
that religion ought to be, not the exclusive possession of a 
chosen, specially favored number of men, in certain places and 
times, meet the objection of those who deny that there is or can 
be any basis for religion in anything known to us or knowable; 
the objection, namely, that if there were a manifest providence 
of God over the human race, there ought to be a universal reli- 
gion, whereas such a religion does not exist? If they say that 
this religion is to come, how will they explain the fact that it will 
be too late for the hundreds of generations which have lived 
before the period of this world-religion? They can only reply 
that the partial, successive, imperfect forms of religion heretofore 
existing sufficed for the essential needs of mankind, and for its 
gradual, progressive, religious evolution. 

The same answer in substance can be made in defence of 
Christianity against the objection of non-universality. Although 
Christianity is thus far the religion of the minority of mankind, 
we can hope and prognosticate with good reason that it will 
eventually supplant all other religions and embrace within its 
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circle all mankind. In its nature and capabilities it is a world- 
religion. It is catholic in comprehension, and can become uni- 
versal in extension. 

As for past generations, a Christian can maintain that the 
providence of God has abandoned none of them, but has fur- 
nished all with the means necessary to salvation. We cannot, in- 
deed, allow that pagan superstitions are forms and phases of a di- 
vine religion. But we can affirm that, in the pagan world, enough 
of the “Light which enlighteneth every man coming into this 
world,” and of the grace which is universal, has been granted to 
all men of good will to enable them to attain the end for which 
they were created. At the beginning, during ages whose num- 
ber cannot be certainly known to us, the primitive religion of 
which Christianity is the perfect flower was universal. Among 
the principal nations descended from Noah, the patriarchal reli- 
gion was substantially preserved for centuries, and only gradually 
became degenerate. Even in the popularidolatry which became 
prevalent, there were elements of a higher and better religion, 
echoes from the tradition of purer ages. Then, there has always 
been the inner light, the voice of conscience, the revelation of 
God in his works, the secret illuminations and inspirations of the 
Spirit of God, to counteract the effect of the degrading fables of 
mythology, of obscene rites and cruel superstitions. 

The objection to Christianity which is under consideration 
has been, to a great extent, evoked by an imperfect and distorted 
conception of its positive and exclusive claim to be the one, true, 
and divine religion. This distorted conception, in its extreme, 
represents all mankind as under a doom from birth, which deter- 
mines them unavoidably to live in sin, and to sink after death 
into hopeless, everlasting misery. Some are saved, through a 
special act of mercy, by means of explicit faith in a divine revela- 
tion making known to them the way of salvation which is through 
the divine Redeemer, and by a special grace; while the great 
multitude are left to perish. This is the dreary view of religion 
which was presented before my eyes in childhood. I have always 
rejected it with the whole force of my reason, conscience, and 
heart, ever since I have been able to think for myself; and I com- 
passionate those who are driven into doubt and unbelief by mis- 
taking this spectre for the radiant and benign genius of Chris- 
tianity. 

The vindication of the Christian religion demands that the 
allegation that it is not a universal religion be denied and dis- 
proved. This is deeply felt and strongly asserted by the advo- 
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cates of what is called the Progressive Orthodoxy. Their affirma- 
tion of the universality of Christianity is an admirable and at- 
tractive feature in the new phase of Protestant orthodoxy which 
they present, in opposition to modern infidelity, and in distinc- 
tion from the doctrine of the old school, from which they have 
to some extent separated themselves. They remain, neverthe- 
less, so far trammelled by their traditional theology that they | 
are unable to make an explanation of the difficulty which lies in 

the way, consonant with both reason and revelation. An ex- 

planation they have, which isthe most salient and conspicuous 
novelty in their scheme. Leaving on one side the general : 
controversy with unbelievers in Christianity, I wish to attend 
particularly to this explanation, and in the direct discussion of 
this issue I shall find an indirect way of engaging in the general ; 
contention and giving an answer to the objection. j 

Progressive orthodoxy, proceeding from Christian premises, : 
recognizes in the special providence of God over the human i 
race a way of redemption. This presupposes a universal need of 
redemption in the race, as a race; and the universality of the 
Christian religion is accentuated and specially insisted on, as a 
consequence from the postulate that Jesus Christ has actually ‘ 
redeemed all mankind. These two propositions are conceded. : 
Then follows another: that the necessary medium of appropriat- 
ing the benefit of redemption is an explicit faith in Christ the 
Redeemer. This proposition in its universality I do not con- 
cede. I concede the necessity of this explicit faith to those to 
whom the object of it, viz., Jesus Christ the Saviour of men, has 
been sufficiently made known by a divine revelation proposed 
with such evidence as to make it certain; but I deny it in re- 
spect to all others. Since it is evident that this object of faith 
has been proposed, in this life, to a small minority of mankind 
only, the orthodox progressists conjecture that it is proposed to 
all other men in the intermediate state where the souls of the 
departed subsist, awaiting the resurrection. A Catholic theolo- 
gian can allow that this is an admissible conjecture in respect to 
some souls, by way of exception; but it cannot be conceded that, 
as a general rule, there is any period of probation after this 
present life. 

This kind of tentative, conjectural way of showing that 
Christianity is universal does-not at all answer the purpose. 
Something more positive and certain is necessary in order to re- 
move the great obstruction to belief. It is nothing but a make- 
shift, an ingenious expedient, which can only serve as a tem- 
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porary shelter in controversy. Instead of relegating the dis- 
cussion into the obscure realm of Hades, it is the part of the 
Christian advocate to justify the ways of divine Providence 
toward mankind in this world and in this life; and to show that 
no human being lives or dies under a doom of misery, unless he 
has made it for himself, contrary to the intention of his Creator. 
This is the real gist of the matter. And, no matter how pro- 
gressive Protestant orthodoxy may be, or how often it may shift 
its position, it cannot get out of a cul de sac in which it is shut up 
by a wall of its own construction. When it is pushed by ration- 
alism in front, it has to fall back on its old doctrine of original 
sin in order to account for the need there is for a Redeemer 
and a Redemption for all mankind. The progressists are in a 
dilemma. If they deny original sin and the universal need of 
redemption, they have surrendered to rationalism and renounced 
the defence of Christianity. “Fallen in Adam, redeemed in 
Christ,” is the motto on the banner of the cross. If they persist 
in maintaining this primary, fundamental dogma, in the dis- 
torted form given it by the Reformers and embodied in their con- 
fessions of faith, they cannot answer the arguments of rational- 
ists derived from pure reason. They must give up either reason 
or revelation; unless they can separate their preconceived ideas 
about revealed dogmas from the truth itself and thus secure a 
tenable position. 

It is impossible to stir one step before gaining a point of de 
parture in such a concept of human nature as fallen in Adam and 
affected by original sin, that, on the one hand, there is no sur- 
render of revealed dogma, and, on the other, no evident contra- 
diction of reason. Original sin is in the offspring of Adam, in 
each one from his conception, and it has the true nature of sin, 
being the state of the death of the soul, the cause of which was 
the transgression of Adam. 

What isasin? It isa free act of a rational creature which 
turns him away from his proper end, away from his proper rela- 
tion to God, away from his chief good. The state of sin is the 
condition to which his actual sin has reduced him. It is a state 
of death, as being a privation of his highest form of life, and of 
that chief good the possession of which during his immortal ex- 
istence is properly called everlasting life. Therefore, a sin 
which produces this effect is called mortal. 

The end for which human nature was destined was the im- 
mediate intuition of God as he is in his essence, with all the 
good which is the sequel of this sublime and beatific vision. 
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The relation to God was that of sonship by adoption. The 
highest form of life was in its principle the grace of God. 
When Adam sinned he lost the grace which had been given him 
at his creation by which he was constituted in a filial relation to 
God, together with those special gifts and privileges which ac- 
companied and were dependent on this best and most perfect 
gift of God. The right of transmitting these gifts to his pos- 
terity was included in the original endowment, which was not 
merely a personal grant, but was an investiture of Adam in his 
quality of head and representative of the whole human race. In 
consequence of this forfeiture, the offspring of Adam are con- 
ceived and born in the state and condition of nature into which 
he fell by his transgression. The transgression was simply and 
solely his personal act, for which he alone was blameworthy and 
responsible to God. His actual sin, his demerit, his remorse, he 
could not transmit; for these things are as incommunicable as 
identity and self-consciousness. How, then, can it be true that 
we all sinned and fell in Adam, are conceived and born in this 
sin of origin and nature, liable to the punishment which was in- 
curred by the disobedience of our ancestor before we had come 
into existence? There is one, and only one, answer to this ques- 
tion. It is indeed possible to refuse to answer it at all, to say 
that it is unanswerable, that original sin is a mystery which God 
comprehends but which we must receive on pure faith in his rev- 
elation. This is very well, if the dogma is left in its simplicity 
asstated in Holy Scripture and in definitions of Catholic faith, for 
those who cannot go any deeper into theology, and who are not 
bound to instruct those who are perplexed by difficulties. But the 
case is otherwise in controversy. Expositions have been given, 
answers have been invented to the questions which unavoidably 
arise in the perpetually curious and inquiring minds of men, 
which are directly contrary to reason, and which are contradictory 
to revealed truths. We can believe mysteries which are above 
reason, but we cannot reasonably assent to any proposition which 
contradicts any truth which is self-evident or demonstrated, or 
which has been revealed. Now, to say that a person can be de- 
serving of blame for an act committed before he existed, or be- 
cause he is the offspring of a criminal, or because of his nature, or 
on account of acts to which he is determined by outward or in- 
ward necessity, or because of an arbitrary imputation of the acts 
of another, is absurd and therefore incredible. It is also incredi- 
ble that God deprives any rational creature of any of those rights 
which he has radicated in his essence and its properties, or 
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dooms him to unavoidable everlasting misery, unless he has for- 
feited his rights by such an abuse of reason and free-will and 
justly deserves such a punishment. 

We are, therefore, compelled to deny that we are bound to 
accuse ourselves of having committed the sin of Adam and to 
repent of it, or to beg pardon for having been born; or to repent 
‘of having a fallen nature, or of any inclinations or acts or omis- 
sions which we cannot help; or that we are doomed to everlast- 
ing woe on account of original sin. In order to make these 
denials logically, and at the same time to preserve the Scriptural 
and Catholic doctrine intact, we must deny that those rights 
which were conferred on humanity in the person of Adam, and 
were forfeited by his sin, are radicated in the human essence and 
its properties. They were a gratuitous gift, and as such subject 
to any conditions which the sovereign will of God was pleased to 
impose. In fact, God did make the transmission and perpetuity 
of this gift dependent on the obedience of Adam to a precept, 
and by his actual disobedience the gift granted conditionally to 
humanity was forfeited. Henceforth Adam could only transmit 
to his natural posterity mere human nature as it is by virtue 
of its essence, its specific properties, its native rights, and what- 
ever is demanded by the nature of man according to his logical 
definition as a rational animal. God, without any derogation 
from his wisdom, justice, or goodness, might have created man in 
the state of pure nature, for a final destiny not transcending its 
essential capacities and exigencies. In that hypothetical state 
and order of humanity the parents of the human race would 
have been constituted by creation, and their posterity conceived 
and born, just as men are now born, excepting the qualification 
of sin. This qualification belongs to the state of /apsed nature in 
distinction from the state of pure nature. It does not denote an 
intrinsic, essential, and physical difference, but a distinction of 
mode and relation. It denotes no change from good nature to 
evil nature; no subtraction of good natural properties or 
qualities, either wholly or partially; no addition of such as are 
bad—z.e., no total or partial depravation of the rational and 
animal constituents which are substantially united in the com- 
posite being man. His spiritual and immortal soul, with its 
faculties of intellect and will having a necessary inclination to 
truth and goodness; his organized body with its organs and 
senses, duly related to their proper objects and fitted for their 
proper operations—all these remain in the state of lapsed nature . 
as they might have been in astate of pure nature. What, then, is 
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the proper ratio of sin in lapsed nature? In the first place, the 
lapse from a higher state was a sin committed by Adam in his 
representative character. There is a certain principle of soli- 
darity running through all human affairs, by virtue of which 
families, tribes, nations, any sort of multitude organized in a 
corporate unity, are regarded as included in their heads and 
representatives, and participating in certain acts really emanating 
from their individual wills. There is a community in both good 
and evil, by which individuals who have done nothing either 
worthy of praise or blame share with those to whom personally 
belongs the credit or disgrace of the accruing benefit or disaster. 
In the same way that Americans of the present day may say that 
we declared our independence of the English crown in 1776, it is 
true to say that we all sinned in Adam. Our birthright was lost 
by his sin, and we suffer many privations which were incurred by 
that sin and therefore are justly called penalties, although our 
conscience does not accuse us, and God does not blame us, as 
having personally offended him and deserved punishment. 

Again, the lack of sanctifying grace, of the filial relation to 
God, and of any title to inherit the kingdom of heaven, in the 
state of lapsed nature is a privation, whereas in the state of pure 
nature it would have been a mere egation. A corpse and a wax 
figure are both destitute of life; but in the corpse this negation 
of vitality is a privation and is the state of death. The lack of 
grace which is the highest life of the soul, in men who are born 
in original sin, is a privation of the life virtually given to us in 
our first parents. Therefore, it is in us under that qualification 
of the death of the soul, which is the definition of sin, as it is in 
each one of us by birth, given by the Council of Trent. It is im- 
plied in the notion of a defect by privation which is a state of sin, 
that the soul affected by it is unfit for the filial relation to God 
and incapable of attaining the final end for which it was destined 
in the first intention of the Creator. Pure nature is nude nature; 
lapsed nature is denuded nature. A child undressed does not 
differ from a child who has never been dressed. But, while the 
young savage may be quite fit to run about on his native soil, the 
civilized child must be properly attired before it can be brought 
into the family circle. 

One more illustration will perhaps suffice to make the dis- 
tinction plain between the two states of pure and lapsed nature. 

A king adopts a boy of servile condition by birth, making 
him and his future descendants his heirs. For grievous miscon- 
duct the king’s adopted son is disinherited and sent into exile. 
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His children and descendants are peasants, in consequence of his 
offence against the king, instead of being princes by birth and 
condition. They may be said to have sinned in their father, and 
to have incurred, as a disgrace and punishment, the privation 
of dignity and wealth, together with its natural consequences; 
although they are innocent of their father’s crime, and are actu- 
ally in the same condition which they would have inherited if 
their father had not been elevated to royal dignity by the grace 
of the sovereign. They may still be good and happy peasants, 
and even enjoy the favor and protection of their king as his ser- 
vants, though they are excluded from the advantage of being his 
children. 

If we suppose that the king offers forgiveness and restoration 
to all of this disinherited family, on condition that they deserve it 
by good conduct in their state of exile and servitude, and that 
he furnishes them with the means of gaining the education and 
fulfilling the meritorious services which shall make them worthy 
to be restored to their inheritance, the parallel will be more per- 
fect. 

The first intention of God respecting mankind was made ir- 
revocably. The destination of the race of Adam remained un- 
changed. When Adam and the race in him lapsed into the con- 
dition of fallen and despoiled nature, the supernatural order of 
the world did not lapse into an order merely natural. It was 
modified, but not abolished. The first state of original justice 
was not re-established, but the state of repaired nature was inau- 
gurated by the promise of a Redeemer, opening a way of restora- 
tion through the redemption. Adam and Eve were sent out of 
Paradise, that they and their offspring might work out their sal- 
vation, sorrowfully but hopefully, in the Vale of Tears—zn hac 
lacrymarum valle. And although we have always been looking 
back with regretful sighs upon our lost Eden, yet we have 
good reason to say, with St. Francis de Sales, that “the state of 
redemption is a hundred times better than the state of original 
justice.” 

We can understand now, I trust, the universal need of re- 
demption, in which the offspring of Adam are constituted before 
they have done either good or evil, and what is meant by the lost 
condition into which they are born. By the gratuitous goodness 
of God, men are intended for a state of adopted sonship and in- 
timate friendship with God in this life, to be consummated in the 
future life by participation in the sanctity, glory, and beatitude 
which God alone possesses by his essence, and which are not due 
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to the created rational nature, however perfect and sinless it may 
be. By the fall human nature lost its proportion to this high 
destination, and all who are born in original sin are unfit and in- 
capable for the inchoate or complete filial union with their Crea- 
tor and Lord as their Father. Therefore, if they are to be re- 
stored to this privileged state, they must be redeemed, a new 
grace must be accorded to them; and since God has so decreed, 
this redemption must be accomplished by the Incarnate Son of 
God, coming into the world as its Saviour. Actually, the mass 
of mankind have many sins and miseries which cry aloud for a 
Redeemer, and the fulness of the redemption wrought by him 
extends to all these. 

But it is, first of all, the substitution of Jesus Christ and 
the Virgin Mary, the second Adam and Eve, in the place of the 
first, and the fulfilment by them of a more excellent and difficult 
work of obedience than the one which our first parents failed to 
accomplish. In this act of obedience the merit of Jesus Christ 
expiated the sin of Adam, and obtained the reversal of the sen- 
tence of exile which was the penalty of that sin. There exists 
the same solidarity of mankind in this restoration in Christ as in 
the fall in Adam. The promise of redemption was made to 
Adam and Eve as the representatives and parents of the human 
race. From the nature of the case the redemption is universal, 
and is most clearly declared to be so in the Holy Scriptures, 
especially those of the New Testament. 

Nevertheless, men are not born in the state of grace, much 
less are they exempt from liability to sin, or made secure of ob- 
taining admission into the kingdom of heaven at the end of their 
earthly life, on account of the Redemption. Each one needs to 
be personally sanctified, justified, and brought, by his fulfilment 
of certain conditions during his probation, to the attainment of 
that celestial destiny which the Redemption has rendered at- 
tainable by all who belong to the human race. If this is the 
common and attainable end for all those who are placed in the 
state of human probation, for which all are obliged to strive, and 
not only permitted but commanded to aspire and hope, the 
necessary means ought to be universally provided, and made as 
common as air, water, earth, and food. 

It is the contention of the progressive orthodox party that 
this is manifestly not the case during this earthly life, and that 
the state of probation must therefore extend beyond this life, not 
reaching its final term until the Day of Judgment. They con- 
Sider an explicit knowledge of Christ as the Redeemer, explicit 
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faith in him, and a certain spiritual experience derived from this 
faith, as an indispensable condition of justification and salvation. 
This faith was attainable only by a few, even among the wor- 
shippers of the One True God, before Christ came. Even now 
Christ has been preached to only a third part, at most, of the 
human race. Moreover, the advocates of future probation mani- 
festly incline to restrict very much the number of nominal 
Christians who have a full and fair opportunity, and a final, de- 
cisive probation, in this life. 

This view is certainly unphilosophical. Man is not a pure 
spirit; he is a rational animal. He has not his complete being 
and subsistence, and ail the constituents of his human personality, 
in his soul alone, but in his total specific essence, which com. 
prises his body as animated by his soul. This world is his native 
sphere, his place of growth, maturity, decay, and death. It is 
here that he is constituted in those relations of all kinds, God- 
ward and manward, which make up that initial, inchoate human 
life which on the face of it bears all the marks of a state of trial, 
probation, education, and warfare; of a voyage across the ocean 
toward the shore of eternity. According to the view in ques- 
tion, the greatest part of history, the development of mankind 
through the ages, and the grand course of human life and activ- 
ity, are mostly without scope or object, significance or value. 
This view cannot be proved from Scripture, which does not 
categorically condemn it, because it takes no notice of it and takes 
the opposite for granted. It is contrary to tradition, even in 
great part to ancient and general e¢hnzc tradition, and seems to be 
adopted by its advocates as a dernier ressort and by way of hy- 
pothesis. It is the common sense of mankind that this world is 
the theatre of that probation which is decisive of the final des- 
tiny of man. And there is no way of establishing the universal- 
ity of Christianity as the world-religion which will satisfy the 
exigencies of the case, except one which is based on this common 
belief. 

It is obvious that Christianity in the most strict and definite 
sense cannot be called universal, according to the entire exten- 
sion of that predicate. Those elements of doctrine, law, and 
worship which are brought to perfection in Christianity were in 
the primitive religion of the patriarchs, and in Judaism, in a 
more germinal and obscure form, wherefore they may be in- 
cluded in the term Christianity. The Jehovah-Elohim of the 
Old Testament is the Emmanuel of prophecy, who received the 
name of Jesus at his human birth and is the Messiah, the Christ, 
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of Jews and Gentiles. The original world-religion was inchoate 
Christianity, the society of men professing it was the inchoate 
Catholic Church. One and the same religion is therefore 
actually universal in respect to time, as existing through all ages 
from the first. Moreover, on the part of God, this universal re- 
ligion was provided for all mankind. It became restricted by 
the departure of the great mass of men, after many centuries had 
elapsed, from the primitive religion, and the gradual formation 
of new and human forms of religion throughout the greater part 
of the world. It is the fault of men, and not an abandonment of 
the nations on the part of God, which has brought about the ex- 
clusion of the majority from the special privileges of the elect 
people of God. Nevertheless, since God has exercised a special 
providence over that portion of the race to whom he has sent 
prophets and apostles, whom he has enlightened by the splendor 
of revelation, and on whom he has conferred special graces, the 
question arises: Why has he not treated all mankind in the same 
manner and with equal mercy? We cannot penetrate into these 
secret counsels of God, or explain the reasons for the different 
methods of his providence. But, after all, the one momentous 
question is: Whether every man without exception who attains 
to a sufficient exercjse of reason to be really a moral, responsible 
agent, on probation for eternity, has sufficient grace to enable 
him to become a child of God and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven. As forall those who do not attain this use of reason, 
whether infants, or adults who.are intellectually and morally on 
a par with infants, it is absurd to consider them as subject to 
any judgment at all. They have rationality in their essence, but 
it isin ateyance; they are incapable of merit or demerit ; and it 
is certain that God will give every one of them in the future life 
that perfection and happiness which are proportioned to their 
quality, either supernatural or natural. The question of proba- 
tion has nothing to do with this class of human beings who have 
never emerged from the chrysalis state. 

Those who confine the operation of grace within the sphere 
of the church must defend their particularism as. they best can. 
Their notions are not Christian and Catholic ideas, but individ- 
ual and sectarian opinions. The universality of Christianity 
can only be affirmed by taking a wider view of the scope and 
range of divine Providence over all mankind. The Christian re- 
ligion, in its inchoate form at the beginning of the world; in its 
progressive development from Adam to Moses and from Moses 
to Christ; and in its finally complete form in the Christian 
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church; is an act of the special providence of the divine Creator 
and Redeemer, whose name in the ancient religion is Jehovah- 
Elohim, and in the Gospel, Jesus Christ. He is one and the 
same person, whether operating by his divine nature alone, or 
by his human nature alone, purely divine or purely human works, 
or by the concurrence of both those which are theandric. There 
is unity of plan and purpose in his entire administration of his 
kingdom on the earth, from Eden to Calvary, from Calvary to 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The whole course of nature, the uni- 
versal providence which rules over all human events, is a part of 
the one grand design which includes the universe and all its 
endless ages, all subordinated to one central object, the Incarna- 
tion and its glorious consummation. We must therefore take in 
the whole administration of the government of this world in a 
comprehensive view of that providence over men, in respect to 
their probation and their final destiny, which is concentrated in 
that which is strictly and properly called Christianity. The 
goodness of the Creator and the grace of the Redeemer pervade 
the whole system, include the whole race, and reach every indi- 
vidual. There is but one chief end in view, viz., to bring the 
fellow-men of the Son of God made man into a share of his son- 
ship, by adoption, and a share in his celestial kingdom. This 
universal intention embracing all men necessarily implies the 
provision of the means necessary to attain the end. Qui vult 
jinem vult media—He who wills an end wills the means to attain 
it. The Almighty cannot lack means to accomplish his ends. 
Provision of the most direct, perfect, and efficacious means by 
a clear revelation, by a divinely constituted religion, by sacra- 
ments, by numerous and easy means of grace, does not exclude 
the provision and use of other sufficient means, even such as are 
extraordinary, supposing that these last are necessary. The 
manifestation which God makes of himself through his works, 
the elements of truth and morality which are contained in 
human religions, the surviving traditions of the primitive revela- 
tion, the dictates of rational nature and conscience, the teachings 
of philosophy, are all means which divine Providence can make 
use of as channels and instruments of grace. There is the in- 
terior realm of the intellect and the will, also, over which God is 
sovereign, and where he can secretly giye illuminations and holy 
impulses. Moreover, it is a point of Catholic belief that every 
human being is placed under the care of a special guardian 
angel. The nature and condition of a just probation require that 
nothing impossible should be required of any one. Human 
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nature, even in its denuded condition, does not determine any 
one to actual sins. Power to do good moral acts remains, and if 
anything is commanded which surpasses the ability of nature, 
the aid of grace is offered to make the fulfilment of the precept 
possible or less difficult. No one is bound to go beyond the cir- 
cle of his knowledge and the capacity of his free-will, and if he 
sincerely and honestly follows such light as he has, and obeys 
his conscience, he can keep the natural law without any grievous 
sin from the first moment of the exercise of reason, the common 
and universal grace of God always giving him all requisite aid. 
If he does not know God explicitly and distinctly, it is enough 
for him to turn toward him implicitly and confusedly under the 
idea of the good and the right. It is the common doctrine of 
Catholic theologians, St. Augustine and St. Thomas included, 
that to one who thus fulfils what is obligatory by the law of 
nature sufficient grace will be given to fulfil all else which is re- 
quisite according to the law which is above nature, in order that 
he may become a child of God and inherit the kingdom of 
heaven. The assertion that it is sufficient to turn to God bya 
virtual or implicit act may seem startling to some readers, and 
I will therefore confirm it by citing a theological authority of 
great weight, Billuart, the most eminent author of modern times 
in the Dominican school. St. Thomas teaches that every child, 
on first attaining the full exercise of reason, is bound to determine 
his will to his due final end, z.¢., to convert himself to God; and 
that if he does this he obtains the remission of original sin.* 
Billuart, in his exposition of this statement, discusses the difh- 
culty which arises in respect to a child who is ignorant of the 
existence of God, which he solves as follows: 

“ There are two distinct modes of conversion to God, one explicit and 
formal to God distinctly and explicitly known either by faith or by the 
light of nature; the other virtual and implicit, in which one proposes to 
live according to reason, or loves that moral good in which God as the 
author and end of this good is implicitly contained.” f 

Billuart further argues that, according to St. Thomas’ doc- 
trine, if one who converts himself to God in the best way that he 
can is incapable of making that act of faith which is indispensably 
necessary to justification, God will in some opportune time and 
way give him the necessary revelation of that which is necessary 
to be explicitly believed, either by ordinary or extraordinary 
means. It would not be of great practical benefit to the majority 

* Sum, Theol., Prima Secundz, qu. 89, § 6. 
+ Cursus Theol., tom. viii, diss. viii. art. 7. 
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of mankind if the grant of sufficient grace depended on a perfect 
observance of the natural law from the first exercise of reason. 
There is, however, ample and respectable authority for the 
opinion that this grace is continually offered to all men, however 
sinful, so long as they live. Those who sin, and those who live 
and die impenitent, must impute the privation of grace and sal- 
vation to their own abuse of free-will, and not to a doom which 
was unavoidable. 

The Abbé de Broglie has well expressed this common doc- 
trine of Catholic theology : 


“ Narrow and exclusive ideas denying all moral good among pagans 
are in nowise Christian doctrine. Catholic tradition distinguishes two 
orders of moral good, the natural and the supernatural. Natural good 
exists among pagans. They have the law of God engraven in their hearts, 
as St. Paul teaches. If they have less aid than Christians for the practical 
observance of this law, they are not, on this account, in a totally impotent 
condition, and we are not in any way bound to deny their virtues. Man is 
able, without faith or grace, to know the good and to distinguish it from 
evil. He can, whether it be as the effect of an antique tradition, or from 
the sole testimony of his own conscience, believe in future retribution, and 
find in this belief a motive to conquer his passions and reform his life. He 
can die for his conviction, as he dies for his country and his flag. This is 
not all; even the supernatural is not inaccessible to men in this condition. 
Indeed, according to the opinion of the great majority of theologians, God 
wills to save all men, and his grace flows through channels and in a 
measure which are unknown to us upon all well-disposed souls.” * 


The world-religion, which has been the same in essence from 
the beginning, and in its final, perfect form is Christianity, 
diffuses its light and power everywhere, always, and for all; and, 
in this sense, Christianity is and always has been universal. 
There is no kingdom of hell upon earth, but only the kingdom of 
Christ, against which hell is always warring. There is one reve- 
lation, one religion, one faith, one church. All men who have 
faith, hope, and the love of God are, if not explicitly and formally 
members of the Catholic Church, at least virtually Christians, 
united to the soul of the church by an invisible bond. 

This is not, however, any justification of the principle of 
indifferentism. When the faith and the church are explicitly 
proposed, the obligation to embrace and profess the divine truth 
and law at once arises. Those who are virtually Christians are 
justified because they have the implicit will and intention to 
believe and obey God without any reservation. But one who 
refuses to believe the Catholic faith and enter the visible fold of 


* L’ Histoire des Religions, ch, viii. p. 249. 
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the Catholic Church, when they are sufficiently proposed to him, 
has no such will and intention. An apostate deliberately turns 
his back on God and the light, to bury himself in darkness. 

Nor is there any just inference to be drawn from the doctrine 
that the heathen have not been abandoned to a hopeless doom of 
perdition, which should diminish the zeal of Christians for their 
conversion. It is not true, as is sometimes said, that the only 
imperative motive for missionary zeal lies in the conviction that 
the heathen must all fall into everlasting fire unless they are 
rescued by Christian missionaries. It is enough that Christianity 
will give them easier and more abundant means of grace, by 
which a much greater number will be actually saved than we 
can possibly hope for otherwise. It is worth much labor and 
sacrifice even to put an end to the slave-trade and other horrors 
of paganism, to diffuse the blessings of civilization, and to make 
the world better and happier. 

Moreover, we ought to consider the glory of God, the honor 
of Jesus Christ, the triumph of the taith, the exaltation of Chris- 
tianity, the victory of truth over error, the fulfilment of the com- 
mandment of the Lord to preach the Gospel to all nations, as the 
highest and most imperative motives for the effort to make Chris- 
tianity literally universal. AUGUSTINE F, HEwITt. 





MY VIOLIN. 


WHEN the soft shadows end 
Day’s many-voicéd din, 
Careless where others wend, 
My footsteps bend 
Toward my trusty friend, 
My Violin. 
Its sober suit of dun 
Hideth a soul within 
Passionate as the sun; 
And oh! there’s none 
My soul hath stronger won, 
Dear Violin! 
What is its song—its creed 
Borrowed from Nature’s book ? 
Pleasure it doth not plead 
Like to Pan’s reed, 
Plucked where through merry mead 


Babbles the brook: 
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Philadelphia. 


My VIOLIN. 


Singeth no lust of gain, 
As doth the Siren shell, 
Tempting, ah! not in vain, 
To trust the main, 
And seek the golden grain 
Men love too well: 


Ah, no! a softer song 
Sings it than reed or lyre; 
Heard as when zephyrs throng 
The boughs among, 
And wake to strophes long 
The woodland choir. 
Poet! whose every word 
Melts this rapt heart of mine, 
Joyance of bee and bird 
Thy heart hath heard 
Till every fibre stirred 
With thrill divine! 
So when thy minstrelsy 
Pleadeth the higher themes 
Sung in Earth’s jubilee 
To Deity— 
How thy poor cage to me 
Transfigured seems! 
Yet hath it something, too, 
Like to a mother’s croon; 
Mourning the joy it knew, 
Thrilled thro’ and thro’, 
When from the latticed blue 
Shone stars and moon! 


Hark to the melody 
Flowing so clear, so thin— 
Naught feel I, hear, or see 
But thee and me 
Sharing one ecstasy, 
My Violin! 
Dearest! my dreaming ear 
Presses thy throbbing heart; 
Each murmur, soft and clear, 
Ravished I hear; 
Oh! that our souls so near 
Ever should part? 


[Jan., 


HuGuH T. HENRY. 
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THE CROSS OF EXPIATION. 


AND still the fat woman talked on. She had talked without 
cessation for some hours now; it seemed to Tamson as ifshe had 
talked all night, but this may be taken asa stretch of exhausted 
imagination. Certain it is, however, that the latter had dropped 
into short, uncomfortable naps to the sound of the loud, strident 
voice, and had awakened from them to hear it still pursuing its 
monologue, still recounting with much detail the life history of 
its owner, her childhood, girlhood, and present mode of existence 
with all its attendant circumstances, and with such collateral adven- 
tures as from time to time suggested themselves. 

The engine throbbed and thumped like the pulse of one in 
high fever; with every movement of the boat the misty oil-lamp 
rose and fell; the cabin was small and stuffy ; to the smell of red 
velvet and straw which Channel-boat cabins always possess was 
added an odor of stale fruit; when Tamson closed her eyes she 
could imagine herself in the purlieus of Covent Garden market 
late in the afternoon when the slightly damaged contents of the 
stalls are offered at a low price. 

“ My father,” continued the fat woman, “ would not hear of it ; 
he was frantic, simply frantic. ‘I would rather follow you to your 
grave,’ he said.” 

Poor Tamson tried to goad her weary attention with the spur 
of politeness, and to at least seem interested in the love-story she 
was listening to, when the cabin-door opened and a fair-bearded, 
weather-beaten face looked in. 

“Morning, ladies; anything I can dofor you? Thesun’s rising 
and it’s a lovely day. You'd better let me help you on deck.” 

And the steward, not deigning to answer one of the questions 
which were poured on him by Tamson’s companion, walked to 
the girl’s berth, and, bundling her up in her shawls and wraps, 
half-led, half-carried her up the stairs. He settled her comfort- 
ably on an unencumbered bit of the deck ‘most of it was covered 
with hampers and baskets piled and packed one on the other), her 
back against a soft bale of stuff and her face towards a distant line 
of hilly shore. He brought her some tea, and while she drank it 
the captain came down from the bridge and stopped to inquire 
how she felt. 

“If it had been a fine night,” he said, “I'd ha’ had you up 
here. I reckon you didn’t get much sleep with her.” And he 
jerked his head expressively towards the cabin. 
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“Is she really the chaplain’s wife?” asked Tamson, whose ideas 
of the clergy and their helpmeets were taken from her own expe- 
rience of Cornish vicars and vicaresses, among whom she had 
always been a petted favorite. 

“Yes,” answered the captain, “but he’s a mighty poor soul ; 
there an’t more than half a dozen Protestants in Vilport. I ex- 
pect his bishop put him where he’d do the least harm.” 

The lady whose husband he was thus commenting on appear- 
ing at that moment, Captain Reed abruptly took his departure. 

“TI wish I’d had my tea here,” said the fat woman. “ It’s much 
pleasanter than down below. That is Vilport, over there to the 
left ; we shall be in inan hour or so now. This is your first visit 
to France, yousay? Are you going to stay with friends? There 
are very few English residents in Vilport—just ourselves, the 
Champneys, and Mr. Sendel, the timber merchant: Are you 
going to visit the Sendels?” 


“No.” 

“The Champneys?” 

“No.” 

A gleam of rage came into the fat woman’seye. She avenged 
her baffled curiosity by remarking: “There are two or three 


other families, small skippers and such like, but not people we 
should care to know.” 

This maddeningly uncommunicative girl did not look like the 
daughter of a “small skipper.” She wore her dark-blue gown 
with a certain style, and the name on her trunk was Pommeroy. 
Mrs. Bradley, who prided herself on her knowledge of such 
things, was aware that this was the name of a good old Dorset- 
shire family. She was dying to find out where the girl came 
from and where she was going; yet in all the fifteen hours which 
they had spent in each other’s society on the little packet-boat 
that carried fruit and butter and an occasional passenger from 
the Norman to the Sussex coast and vice-versa, she had not been 
able to extract one definite answer. 

As a matter of fact, Tamson Pommeroy was not of a reserved 
nature. She would have talked with tolerable freedom had her 
fellow-passenger been of a different calibre. She would have 
been even glad to ask sundry questions as to Vilport and its in- 
habitants; but she shrank from this obtrusively conversational 
being, and her persistent silence at length met with its reward. 
Mrs. Bradley became offended and withdrew to the other side of 
the boat. 

They approached nearer and nearer the coast, and at about 
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nine o'clock were so close to it that Tamson could see the roofs of 
the houses peeping from among the trees. It wasa long line of 
undulating hill, cut into here and there by deep, fertile valleys. 
From the boat it looked as if the trees grew to the water’s edge ; 
and indeed at high tide the beach was but an insignificant strip. 
A range of hill rose towards the west and culminated in one ex- 
treme point up whose steep sides clambered the woods; at the 
foot clustered the town of Vilport. 

The boat went snorting fussily into the harbor. As it neared 
the quay there arose a great clamor from blue-clad commission- 
aires and ragged nondescripts who were eagerly awaiting its ar- 
rival. Tamson had lived all her life in the glorious Cornish 
country; but here was something which almost took her breath 
away. It was no extraordinary scenic grandeur, but the sense of 
sunlight, air, and color; the strange houses, eight and nine stories 
high, some of them bearing traces of great architectural beauty, 
reflecting their clear outlines in the waters of the basin around 
which they stood; the grim old lieutenance once used as a de- 
fence against the English, who in spite of brave resistance cap- 
tured the place over and over again, planting their flag no less 
than fifteen times on the tower of the fort; the oddly active men 
on the shore, who could not even throw a rope without excited 
yells and gestures—all made a scene as interesting as it was dis- 
tinctly foreign. 

“Come, ladies, you must get ashore as quickly as _ possible,” 
said the captain. 

In obedience to his command Tamson followed a small, nimble 
personage, who had shouldered her trunks, to a long shed. Her 
knowledge of French was absolutely wz/. I doubt if she could 
have even said Jon jour, or, saying it, would have understood its 
meaning. Her conductor spoke alittle English, and she gathered 
from him that this was the custom-house, and that the fierce-look- 
ing individual indued with a cock-hat and sword was demanding 
herkeys. The ceremony of examination over, she left her boxes 
in the dingy building and walked out into the June noonday. 
The boat was being unloaded ; dozens of empty baskets were 
carried off to make room for the full ones. There were crates 
and boxes of high-smelling cheeses, coops of poultry, osier bas- 
kets of eggs and butter and cherries. Tamson had never ima- 
gined there were so many kinds of cherries inthe world. There 
were red and white ones, small and large, little guignes, yellow 
and black, clearly crimson, almost transparent “ courtes queux,” 
and great purple-cheeked beauties darkly wine-colored around 
the stone. 
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She watched the loading of the boat for some time ; then she 
began to look around for the unknown person who was to meet 
her. She thought it would be her grandfather himself; yes, 
surely it must be her grandfather. Her imagination had already 
clothed him with a personality. He would be tall and thin, up- 
right in spite of his great age, and distinguished-looking—an 
old edition of the father, she could just remember. His letter 
was dated Chateau des Roquettes; that was the name of his 
place. Chateau meant castle. “ Was it anything like Tregenna 
Castle?” she wondered, or “ Tregothnan?” or “Sir John St. 
Aubyn’s place on St. Michael’s Mount?”’ How lovely it would 
be to live ina battlemented building with trim gardens on one 
side and the sea washing against the walls on the other! In the 
meantime she wished he would come; it was past two o'clock, 
and she was desperately hungry. A feeling of despair crept over 
her; she had almost resolved to seek her cz-devant persecutor, 
Mrs. Bradley, and ask her advice, when a gentleman came up. 
He was rather stout and seemed to feel the heat; his straw hat 
was pushed back so that its outer brim rested on his shoulders 
and formed a sort of speckled black and white halo around his 
fair, flushed face. 

“T think you must be Mlle. de Pommeré,” he said, raising the 
halo ; “if so, 1am sent to meet you. I am the British consul.” 

“Qh!” said Tamson, with a little gasp, “I’m so glad there’s 
somebody to take care of me.” 

“We will go in my office,” he said ; “ we can talk better there 
than in this sun.” 

So together they dived up a narrow street, and under a great 
archway over which ramped the royal arms of England, and 
so into a cool and shady little room. Here Mr. Champneys ex- 
plained to Tamson that her grandfather had commissioned him 
to meet her and put her in the diligence. Her ultimate destina- 
tion, the Chateau of Les Roquettes, was about five miles off. 

“ The diligence does not start till five o’clock,” said the con- 


sul. “I have ordered some lunch to be brought to you here. | 
will come in again by and by and see how you are getting 
along.” 


About four o’clock he returned. ‘“ Well,” he asked, “ were 
the cutlets good? That’s all right. So you have never seen 
your grandfather, you say?” 

“No. He is my father’s grandfather, my great-grandfather. 
I didn’t know of his existence until a few weeks ago, and then 
Mr. Tyacke, my lawyer, told me about him. When my mother 
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died in the autumn Mr. Tyacke wrote to him; it was a long time 
before he could convince him that I was really my father’s child. 
He had to get all sorts of proofs and certificates.” 

“And then?” 

“ And then he said that I must come over here.” 

“ And were you glad?” 

“No, sorry. I hated leaving Mallow. Shall I like Les Ro- 
quettes? Is the house large?” 

“Not very; at least I imagine not, as I have never been in- 
side. Do you speak French?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“Well, you’re very plucky to come over here alone to peo- 
ple whom you have never seen. Don’t you feel nervous?” 

“No. I dare say I shall when I arrive at the chateau. I 
shall wait outside the gate for half an hour or so, and then make 
a bolt for the front door. I am never nervous until I am 
brought face to face with whatever it is that scares me.” 

“T will walk to the diligence with you. I have already se- 
cured you a seat.”’ 

The diligence, which left the hotel known as the Cheval Blanc 
twice a day, going as far as the fashionable watering-place Ben- 
ville, was a great, red, lumbering vehicle, of a design positively 
archaic ; it was drawn by two horses, and its arrival and depar- 
ture was a bi-daily excitement to the inhabitants of Vilport. 
The place Mr. Champneys had taken for Tamson, and into which 
he helped her climb, was a narrow, padded bench under a leather 
cover that looked like a superannuated gig-hood stuck on to the 
body of the conveyance. The driver sat next to her, with his 
right foot on the shaft, holding his reins loosely and vociferating 
frantically. At last, after much swaying and rattling, many 
“ youp-pi’s” and “ houp-la’s,” they got*clear of the town and its 
cobbled streets, and were out on the country road, which wound 
now up, now down, and now along the level among gardens and 
orchards, and fields of rye and barley which came rustling up to 
the roadside. The driver spoke several times to Tamson, but 
she could only shake her head and smile in answer to his re- 
marks; so, after a little, he addressed them exclusively to his 
horses, of which one was white and the other brown. The white 
one, being lazy, was apostrophized frequently in this style: “ Pig 
and sluggard! Wilt thou exert thyself, thou species of idiot? 
Wilt thou see thy brother die before thine eyes, O beast that 
thou art?” Then tothe brown one: “ But thou, my little one, 
my cabbage, my rat of paradise, thou who dost all the work, 
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thou shalt have a treat to-night; so, so, my angel, gently up the 
hill. Ah! devil, I will make thee suffer. 1 will touch thy 
hide!” And then crack went the whip; the fearful threats and 
imprecations ending in nothing more alarming than a series of 
pistol-like reports produced by the long lash. 

The road ran by the coast, and the sea was never out of sight 
for more than a few minutes; several times they stopped to de- 
liver parcels, and once the driver returned with his cap full of 
cherries, which he insisted on Tamson sharing with him. At last, 
as the evening deepened and grew gray, they approached the 
foot of a steep hill ; slowly the tired horses climbed it, the heavy 
coach groaning and creaking. It was very dark, for tall trees 
on either side interlaced their branches overhead. The road, 
hitherto white with dust, was now damp, and water lurked in 
little puddles. The summit reached, they dashed on wildly for 
a hundred yards or so, and then stopped at an iron gate. On 
either hand the gate was a hedge, and behind the hedge a tangle 
of acacia, thorn, and chestnut trees; no sign of habitation was 
visible. Only when Tamson pressed her face against the iron 
bars she caught a glimpse of a house, of no more imposing ex- 
terior than an ordinary English farmstead. The garden was 
unkempt and wild, with beds full of rank hydrangeas and tall 
poppies ; just to the left of the gate was a long, narrow pond 
covered with green weed. This could not be Les Roquettes! 
The diligence had disappeared—no, there it was, come out from 
the shadow again on the winding road. Wildly Tamson shout- 
ed, thinking that the driver had mistaken her destination, but a 
dreary echo was all the shout produced. Not a living thing was 
in sight, neither cat nor dog nor sheep nor cow—only the girl 
standing forlorn beside her. baggage. She raised her hand and 
jerked the bell; harsh and loud the sound clanged out on the 
startled silence; there was the click of wooden shoes on the 
paved pathway, and a woman in a tall white cap appeared. She 
seemed to have expected Tamson, for she smiled and signed for 
her to follow. Down the garden path they went, between the 
dusky laurels, through the open door, and across a dark and 
slippery hall into a long, low room. The windows of the room 
looked out upon the sea, and by one window sat an old, old 
lady whose face was seamed and puckered into a thousand 
wrinkles ; the hands which lay in her lap exactly matched in 
color the yellow-white beads of the ivory rosary she was finger- 
ing. She did not notice their entrance, her lips continued to 
move, until the servant touched her and spoke at some length, as 
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though explaining something. Then the old lady rose, and, 
trembling violently, turned to Tamson; but what she said was 
unintelligible, for she spoke in French. It was doubtless a wel- 
come, for she kissed the girl kindly while the tears ran down her 
cheeks; she held her at arm’s length, looking at her with that 
curious, retrospective look peculiar to old people—a look as 
though searching for the traces of some dead face. By and by 
the old lady grew calmer ; she motioned to Tamson to sit down 
beside her in an ancient, stiff-backed chair whose cushions were 
covered in faded tapestry. As conversation was impossible, the 
two could only smile at each other, and with little nods and pats 
convey their well-meaning. A lamp was brought in, followed by 
dinner ; and soon after dinner the maid appeared with candles, 
and Tamson understood that it was bedtime. 

Her bed-room was a large, gloomy apartment with a huge bed 
in an alcove; the mantelpiece was decorated with a gilt clock 
with a group representing the sacrifice of Iphigenia on the top; 
it was flanked by branching candelabra and two vases full of 
bouquets of shell flowers; the curtains and hangings were in 
heavy damask of a stony drab, and the place smelt musty. She 
was very tired, and, utterly overcome with the dreariness of the 
situation, she flung herself on the bed and wept bitterly. She 
was not without courage, but it had been severely tried. 

Life; up to her nineteenth year, had been such an easy thing 
with her, she had accepted it as it came, smooth and bright. 
She and her mother had always lived in the cottage in the pretty 
Cornish town of Mallow where she had been born, and where 
her father had died while she was yet a baby. Her mother’s in- 
come had always been sufficient for their wants. She had not 
troubled herself to inquire as to its source any more than she 
had bothered about the stock she herself sprang from. Then 
suddenly her mother died; and when the first stunning effects of 
her grief had passed and she could review her position calmly, 
she learnt how peculiar that position was. She was absolutely 
penniless ; her mother’s money had died with her. Mr. Tyacke, 
the lawyer, who managed everything for her, told her that she 
had rich relations whose duty it would be to take care of her, 
and to them he had written. He told heralso that these relations 
lived in France, and that she was of French extraction; her real 
name was Thomasine (of which came Tamson, the Cornish cor- 
ruption) Valérie Rival Pommeré des Roquettes; her grandfather 
when he came to England, some fifty years before, had dropped 
his surname together with his title, and had been known only by 
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the Anglicized appellative “ Pommeroy”; her father’s grand- 
father, the Vicomte des Roquettes, was still living, and it was to 
him the lawyer wrote. After some correspondence came the 
final order. Tamson was to go to France, to the remote corner 
of Normandy where the Chateau of Les Roquettes was, and live. 

She was excited and rather pleased at the prospect. It was 
sad to have to leave all the friends she loved, but at nineteen— 
untravelled, unsophisticated nineteen—“ abroad ” means so much. 
Only when she arrived at Vilport and found no one there to meet 
her did she begin to think that perhaps these unknown grandpa- 
rents wouldn’t bealtogether perfect. And then the dismal house, 
the stern maid-servant and the feeble old lady, the inability to 
make herself understood, the loneliness and desertion of the 
place, added to her bodily fatigue, overcame her. It was not in 
her nature to weep long, however, and her tears were soon ex- 
hausted; she flung open the window and leaned out. The air 
coming across the dew-drenched garden’ was sweet, heavy with 
the breath of honeysuckle and roses. In the distance she could 
hear the sea washing against the cliff; it sounded friendly and 
homelike ; it sang its low song soothingly, and, lulled by that 
song, she fell asleep. 

In the morning the sun shone and the sea was laughing in 
its light; through the window came the hymn of birds and the 
hum of insects. It was impossible to feel sad. Her breakfast of 
coffee and rolls she took alone, and afterwards went out to ex- 
plore the garden. There were clipped yew-trees and _ holly- 
bushes, winding walks, and a dilapidated summer-house with 
statues of heathen gods and goddesses mouldering in the niches; 
there was a big, deserted stable-yard, and beyond it a field in 
which stood a picturesque farmhouse, whose stone court was 
full of ducks and geese and gobbling turkeys; the field ended on 
the edge of a low, indented cliff, down which she scrambled to 
the beach. Following the shore-line some little way, she came 
suddenly upon a smooth, green plot of ground on an elevated 
point of the cliff; it was enclosed in railings, and in the centre of 
the ground stood a huge cross; it seemed cut from one solid 
block of gray granite, mounted on a flight of square steps; it 
must have been visible far out at sea. Tamson walked around 
and around the cross, but no word was written upon it; only on 
one of the steps lay a bouquet of faded wild flowers, dog-roses, 
meadow-sweet, and marguerites. . 

The maid had given her to understand that Iunch would be 
at twelve. She wondered if she should meet her great-grand- 
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father, and if he spoke English. At any rate, she must learn 
French, and learn it quickly; she meant to devote her afternoons 
to study. But no grandfather appeared, only the old lady with 
her shaking head and pale, wan face, who, after lunch, was en- 
sconced in the window by the maid (she called her Gracieuse, a 
name ill-fitted to the hari-featured woman), a foot-stool filled 
with hot charcoal placed beneath her feet: and a little table by 
her side; on the table were some books—Thomas a Kempis and 
The Devout Life—and a glass of sugared water. Then, with her 
rosary between her fingers, she turned her face towards the 
west, and where she sat the big, stone cross was full in view. 

Three days rolled by. It was Sunday, and at nine o’clock a 
chaise which must have been built half a century ago came 
creaking to the door; it was driven by a youth whotried to look 
as elderly as his hat and livery, and almost succeeded. Tamson, 
her great-grandmother, and Gracieuse got into the chaise and 
were driven slowly away. Tnechurch was about two miles off, 
a quaint little edifice, with a congregation of peasants in dark blue 
blouses and white caps. Tamson was alittle doubtful as to the 
exact function of three farmers who sat on a bench in the chan- 
cel, their broad backs to the congregation; but she soon discov- 
ered they were there to chant the responses and lead the singing. 
She was also much puzzled at the “paz bénit”’; it is not custo- 
mary in England to offer this blest bread. 

In rural France two little acolytes make the tour of the 
church, carrying baskets full of square bits of cake, to which 
each person helps himself, the greedily inclined taking a handful, 
the modest one or two scraps. The cake is provided by the 
parishioners, each in turn, and great is the emulation among 
good housewives as to the excellence and quantity ; what is left 
is distributed to the poor. 

After Mass the people stood in little groups in the church- 
yard, waiting to say don jour to Monsieur le Curé; presently he 
came, a genial-looking man, with a kindly word for each. He 
spoke to Madame la Comtesse des Roquettes, and Gracieuse 
answered him; then he turned to Tamson. “I speak English,” 
he said; “oh! yes, my dear.” 

Tamson could have hugged him with delight, but contented 
herself with grasping his outstretched hand. . ‘‘I’m so glad,” she 
said; “ I haven’t spoken to a soul since I came here.” 

His answer was a benevolent smile and a repetition of the 
words “all right,” then a flow of fluent French. She stared a 
little blankly. “ Do you understand. me?” she asked. 
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He laughed and nodded. 

“ All right, my dear, all right. I speak English—very well— 
oh! yes, all right.” 

Then the terrible truth dawned on her—like the raven, “‘ what 
he uttered was his only stock and store”; he had aired it from 
a desire to say something agreeable to the new-comer, and per- 
haps also from a little innocent vanity. Poor Tamson, appre- 
ciating his motives, tried to smile cheerfully and look pleased. 

As she helped her grandmother to remount the steps of the 
chateau she noticed some one in the hall. The change from the 
glaring noonday to the dark shadow was so great she could not 
see what manner of man addressed her; only she heard a voice 
through the general gloom : 

“Welcome to Les Roquettes, if I am not too late to bid you 
welcome. I was compelled to be absent when you arrived.” 

By this time her eyes, grown accustomed to the dimness, 
could make out the speaker; it was her great-grandfather. He 
went on: 

“It is only lately that I was made aware of the existence of. 
so charming a relative. Messieurs your father and grandfather 
did not deign to keep me au courant of their affairs. In the 
salon I shall be better able to see if you resemble my dutiful 
son.” Here he opened a door to the left. Tamson had already 
peeped into the room beyond, but was not attracted by its white 
walls and strips of looking-glass and its rows of Louis XVI. 
chairs. In each panel on the wall hung a portrait in pastel. 
Afterwards, when she had leisure to examine these portraits, she 
was struck by the likeness she bore to some of them. 

Her grandfather (for we needs must drop the prefix great) 
placed her in front of the window, and scrutinized her with a 
slightly amused, slightly sarcastic expression. 

“Well, what do you think of me?” she asked rather pertly. 

“‘ Mademoiselle, there can be but one opinion of you,” he an- 
swered, bowing low; “permit me again to say how charmed I 
am to see you.” 

He wasa strange-looking old gentleman, this ancestor of hers ; 
in his youth he must have been about the average height; age, 
unable to bend his stiff back, had revenged itself by shrivelling 
him ; his wizened face was closely shaven, his hair and eyes still 
dark; it was a proud face and cynical. On entering the house 
her grandmother had walked past her husband, and at lunch 
Tamson noticed that they did not speak to one another ; he was 
studiously polite in attending to his wife and waiting on her, 
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but she never acknowledged his courtesies by so much as an in- 
clination of the head. 

At first Tamson thought that her grandmother was perhaps 
indisposed or a little out of humor, but by and by the terrible 
truth dawned on her that for some reason husband and wife 
never exchanged a word. Some sin had been committed by one 
or the other too grave for forgiveness. Every day the vicomte 
inquired politely after madame’s health, every day the answer 
was returned to him by Gracieuse, the old lady never by a 
sign admitting that she was aware of his presence; only an in- 
creased trembling of her hands and head betrayed her emotion 
when he was near. 

The first dismal meal was only a sample of its successors. 
To Tamson the words déjeuner.and diner grew to mean an hour 
or an hour and a half of torture; there were always half a dozen 
courses to be gone through, and the jaws of age move slowly. 
Dawdle and trifle as she would with her food, she had always 
finished long before the others, and there was nothing to do but 
to contemplate the old couple who had lived their lives and 
were going to their graves with so much bitter enmity between 
them. There was more ceremony when the vicomte was at 
home ; a man in livery assisted at table, and after dinner they all 
repaired to the salon and sat there in state till bedtime. There 
was a spindle-legged piano in the salon. Once Tamson muster- 
ed courage to touch it, but the chord she struck sounded weak 
and tremulous, and the reverberation ended in a snap which an- 
nounced the worn-out string had broken; this was not encourag- 
ing, and she made no further effort at music. 

As midsummer approached the houses in the neighborhood 
filled. Often Tamson would pass a party of boys and girls 
laughing and chattering on the highway. She caught a rumor 
now and again of gay doings at other chateaux—excursions, 
picnics, garden parties—but none of this festivity came her way ; 
the inhabitants of Les Roquettes were left severely alone. The 
girl grew nervous and low-spirited. She moped through her 
days, wandering aimlessly about the lanes and on the beach, and 
often passing hours on the steps of the stone cross, which had a 
strange fascination for her. She noticed that when her grand- 
father was at home there were always bouquets of fresh flowers 
on the steps; as the season advanced and roses gave way to 
asters, the bouquets would be made of golden-rod, ragwort, 
everything wild and uncultivated. One September morning when 
she was out earlier than usual she saw him walking slowly across 
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the field ; his hands were full of bright-hued leaves and berries. 
He laid them down and knelt beside them, his head uncov- 
ered in the sharp morning air. 

Of the inhabitants of Les Roquettes, her grandfather was the 
one she knew best; he would sometimes talk to her for five or 
ten minutes, and he spoke English perfectly, She could now 
understand, and even speak, French fairly well, and made valiant 
efforts to get into conversation with her grandmother ; but the 
old lady seemed not to care to hold communication save with 
her books and thoughts. 

One evening when they were in the salon Tamson made a 
resolve. She was sick of mysteries. She would penetrate 
them. She would find out what it was that had raised the im- 
penetrable barrier between husband and wife, what it was that 
had exiled her father and his father, and above all what was the 
meaning of the stone cross. 

“Grandfather,” she said, “is there some one buried out there 
in the field ?” 

He raised his head and looked at her, his sunken eyes illu- 
minated by a sudden gleam. 

“What field ?” 

“The field by the beach, where the cross is.” 

“Yes; it isa grave.” 

She longed to ask more, but something in his tone forbade 
further questioning. She dare not add, ‘“‘ Whose grave?” 


“Would you like to drive with me to Vilport?” he asked one 
morning, some days after her attempted questioning. A drive 
to Vilport, after the long weeks of solitude, seemed a proposal 
ot absolute dissipation, which she gladly accepted. They started 
off side by side in the high gig which was the vicomte’s especial 
conveyance. The little town seemed so bright and lively; the 
shops, to her unaccustomed eves, presented vast attractions. It 
was market-day, and the fuss and bustle of the market square 
was most entertaining. Her grandfather had business with his 
avoué, and left her to wander about among the stalls, whose 
owners implored her to buy poultry, melons, and strange little 
cheeses that were damp and soft and evilsmelling. She was 
enjoying herself immensely when she came face to face with Mrs. 
Bradley. In her joy at meeting some one that she knew she 
shook her hand cordially. 

“ Well,” said the fat woman, “this zs a surprise. I never ex- 
pected to see you again alive. My house is close here ; you must 
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come in and have a cup of teawith me. You really must. I 
will take no refusal, and I have heaps to tell you and talk to you 
about.” ‘ 

Tamson was rather taken aback by this greeting, which im- 
plied some years, at least, of intimacy. However, she accepted 
the invitation, and by and by they were seated in Mrs. Bradley’s 
drawing-room. 

“ And so you are Monsieur de Pommeré’s granddaughter!” 
began the chaplain’s wife. ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me so on the 
boat? I could have given you many a hint.” 

“Thank you,” answered Tamson, a little stiffly. “I don’t 
think any hints were necessary. Why don’t you give my grand- 
father his proper title?”” The word “ vicomte” was a little im-- 
pressive to her English ears, and she thought as well to maintain 
her dignity with this very familiar person. 

“His title? Oh! well, you know in France the surname is 
used as often as the title; but if you prefer it, [ will say the 
Vicomte des Roquettes. How is the old lady?” 

“Very well, thank you.” ; 

“ Wonderful how they both last, isn’t it? You know he is 
ninety-four and she can’t be much younger—seven or eight years, 
perhaps. It really seems, as an old woman said to my husband 
the other day, ‘as if the Bon Dieu had forgottenthem.’ Are you 
a Catholic?” 

* Yes.” 

“You believe in purgatory, don’t you, then? Some one said 
to me once that people sometimes made their purgatory on earth. 
I think your grandparents have made theirs, don’t you?” 

“Really, Mrs. Bradley, I don’t presume to think about the 
length of other people’s purgatories. My own is as much as I 
can contemplate.” 

“Exactly ; of course; but isn’t it a very uncomfortable 
house?” Poor Tamson! her regard for truth would not permit 
her to say no. She avoided the question by answering : 

“ All French houses are uncomfortable, I think, judged by 
our English standard.” 

“Oh! no, they are not; quite the contrary. But tell me, is it 
true they never speak to each other?” 

Tamson was beginning to bitterly repent her folly in having 
let herself be beguiled into a position where she could be exposed 
to such merciless “ pumping.” Without waiting for a reply her 
persecutor went on: : 

“I don’t see how you can sleep at night—I really don't. J 
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couldn't in the house with that fearful old man; aren’t you afraid 
of him ?” 

“Why should I be?” 

“Well, I couldn’t; there are such strange stories about. 
They say the place is haunted, and then that cross, you know— 
they say the shadow slants right over the lawn. And of course no 
one goes near the place. Everybody shunsit. / wouldn’t pass 
it after dark.” 

“| must go now,” said Tamson, rising and mustering all her 
dignity ; “don’t trouble to come to the door.” 

“ Well, my dear, you’re in a great hurry, but just let me say 
this: If you should ever want a friend, you know—I mean if 
anything shou/d happen, and there’s no telling what might happen, 
for they say things like that take such a hold on people as to 
force them to a similar action—Margaret Bradley is here and 
willing to help you.” 

‘*Mrs. Bradley,” said Tamson, facing round, “ what do you 
mean? What are you hinting at when you say those things? 
What is the mystery at Les Roquettes? I insist upon knowing.” 

“You mean to say you don’t know? Well, then, least said 
soonest mending, and I'll hold my tongue.” 

“You'll do no such thing!” cried the girl, who was now 
thoroughly roused, her eyes flashing with indignation. Laying 
hold of Mrs. Bradley’s arm, she marched her back into the salon. 
“ Now you will tell me from beginning to end- what you mean, 
or I will fetch my grandfather and he will make you speak!” 

“Mercy! Don’t be so violent! And as to Aim, I wouldn't 
have him in the house; he’s nothing more nor less than a 
murderer! There, now you've got it, and don’t blame me; you 
forced me.” 

A shiver of horror passed over the girl; she stood for a 
moment transfixed and cold, then the old principle that blood is 
thicker than water forced her to speak in defence of her kindred. 

“‘TItis a lie!” she said, in a low, clear voice. 

“You are mighty polite, I must say. I wish for your sake it 
was a lie. I can afford to forgive you your rudeness, poor child! 
but it is none the less a fact that your grandfather is a murderer. 
He killed his wife’s brother before her eyes.” 

“‘ There where the cross is?” 

‘‘No; that belongs to another story just as bad—or rather it 
belongs to the first part of the story. Come, sit down, and I will 
tell you all about it.” 

Fascinated, sick at heart, yet unable to tear herself away, 
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Tamson obeyed, and Mrs. Bradley, delighted to have secured 
one to whom the old scandal was a novelty, settled herself for 
half an hour’s solid enjoyment. 

“It’s years and years ago,” she began, “and, of course, I 
don’t know all the ins and outs of the case; but there was some 
one the old vicomte cared for very much—better than he cared 
for his wife, people say. It seems his wife was very proud and 
sullen, and not as nice to him as she might have been, and this 
young girl—she was a sort of companion—was very charming, 
gentle, and good. No one ever breathed a word against her, poor 
thing! but the vicomtesse grew furiously jealous and made the 
girl's life a burden to her. The vicomte saw how she was 
worried, and he promised to get her another situation. The 
vicomtesse found a note, or something which he had written to 
the companion, and she was beside herself with rage. Her brother 
was with her at the time; he always hated the vicomte, and 
they say he put the girl out with his own hands. Anyhow, it 
was night when the note was found,a winter’s night and stormy. 
The vicomte was away, and his wife went to the girl’s room 
and insisted on her getting up and leaving the house then and 
there. Madame’s brother, as I said, helped turn the poor thing 
out. Out she went into the wind and rain, the servants heard her 
moans and cries, but dare not interfere. She wandered about, but 
. in the darkness she lost her way; perhaps she did it on purpose 
in her misery—who knows? Anyhow, she missed her footing on 
the cliff, and the next day her body came ashore just there where 
the cross stands.” 

“ And the vicomte?” 

“ The vicomte came home next evening ; he heard the story 
here in Vilport, and he rode like a madman to the chateau. He 
found his wife and her brother seated at chess in the hall. There 
was a fearful scene. He challenged the brother there and then 
to fight, and swore that if he wouldn’t he would shoot him like a 
dog. They fought with only the chess-table between them. 
The brother fired at the vicomte’s arm, but he aimed right at 
the heart, and madame’s brother fell dead. They say you can 
see the blood-stain on the floor to this day.” 

“Go on,” said Tamson, too breathlessly interested to have the 
recital stop. 

“The vicomte stood his ground like a man. He would not 
run away, and, besides, he had friends at court and the king 
didn’t want to punish one of his devoted adherents; so he got 
off with a fine and an injunction forbidding him to go to Paris 
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for five years. Everybody expected that he would at least go 
away from Les Roquettes—in fact, from Normandy. But no, 
there he stayed, as bold as brass, determined to live it down ; and 
perhaps he would have lived it down had his wife helped him, 
But, as I said before, she was a proud, cold woman, and she 
never forgave him. Ske would not go away, for she took up 
the position of injured innocence, and so there they have lived 
ever since. He put up the cross where the girl’s body was 
found. He has never been inside a church since the day of 
the duel, but they say he goes and prays at the cross for hours. 
There was a son, a young lad about eighteen or nineteen. I 
suppose he couldn’t endure his home, for he disappeared soon 
after the murder.” 

“It was not a murder,” interrupted Tamson. “I suppose the 
son was my grandfather ; he was an artist, and I know he went to 
Cornwall when he was quite young.” 

“ He must have married early,” said Mrs. Bradley. ‘“ A man 
does not often see the fourth generation, even if he lives to be as 
old as the vicomte.” 

“I know he married early,” answered Tamson; “so did my 
father. He was only twenty-six when he died, and I was three 
years old. I think you meant well, but I wish you had not told 
me, the tragedy is such an old one—fifty years, you say? It 
might be forgotten.” 

“Ah! yes. But, you know, the sins of the fathers, unto the 
third and fourth generation. Of course it makes you feel un- 
comfortable.” 

Only the woman’s absolute stupidity freed her from a sus- 
picion of malice. She was honestly too 4é¢e to understand how 
her words hurt, and too much in love with the sound of her own 
voice to imagine it could possibly be obnoxious to others. 

Tamson found her grandfather waiting for her at the door of 
the Cheval Blanc. She could not prevent a shrinking feeling 
as she took her seat beside him, though, looking at him as he 
drove slowly homeward in the autumn twilight, it was difficult 
to connect him with the events whose recital she had just listen- 
ed to. 

For fifty years this awful silence had reigned between them! 
For fifty years one had been hardly unforgiving, the other per- 
haps unsolicitous of pardon. 

At dinner she could not eat, she was so preoccupied with 
watching those two, the hero and heroine of so fierce a drama. 
It really seemed, as Mrs. Bradley had said, as though God had 
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forgotten them and left them to drag the chain of their existence 
through endless years. 

When she rose to go to bed her grandfather called her to his 
side. ‘Are you happy here, child?” he asked with unwonted 
interest. “It must be terribly dull for you, and you look sad to- 
night; you are too young to be sad. Your eyes are like my 
boy’s,” he continued—“ my boy who was so weak he could not 
bear trouble, and ran away from home and country to avoid it. 
If he had stayed it might have been different here. Well, child, 

_ kiss me good-night.” 

Something in her face betrayed her, showed that she shrank 
from his caress. He looked at her sharply. “ What!” he said, 
“you too?” Then he turned away. 

He walked across the room and stood by a small table, his 
back toward her. Such an old back it was, and it seemed to 
have grown suddenly bent; every line of it expressed loneliness 
and desertion. Then two arms stole round his neck, and a soft 
cheek lay against his withered one. 

“Tam here, grandfather,” was all she said. 

“Child,” he answered, with a great sob, “no one has kissed 
me for fifty years!” 

She drew him to a chair and knelt beside him, soothing him, 
for he was weeping the scant few tears of extreme age. Her 
touch had opened the floodgates of his imprisoned soul, and he be- 
gan to speak of the past, taking it for granted that she knew the 
whole sad story. 

“TI loved her,” he said, “but it was a pure love. I was bad, 
but not so bad as they imagined. Then that devil killed her. 
The sight of her dead face maddened me, and then they all turn- 
ed against me, even my son. I have had nothing to love for 
fifty years, and without love man is damned.” 

When he became quieter she persuaded him to go to bed. 
In the morning they met as usual, only she went to him and 
greeted him lovingly instead of, as previously, with a formal 
greeting. 

November was upon them now, and the days were short, the 
nights long and dreary. The wind swept the fallen leaves into 
heaps about the garden, or blew them drifting along the paths. 
The sea moaned restlessly ; sometimes when the tide was high the 
spray would come up wet and salt against the windows. 

One dark night Tamson awoke suddenly and started from 
her sleep. Some one was moving in the house; up and down the 

corridors she heard the sound of steps. Flinging ona dressing- 
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gown, she opened her door. There wasa light in the hall below. 
It was a square hall, furnished tike a sitting-room, with a great 
open fire-place. Candles and a fire were burning, and before 
the latter was a table set with chessmen; by the table were two 
empty chairs, and standing near them her grandfather; in the 
background were the servants, Gracieuse and the others from 
the kitchen. 

The vicomte’s eyes were blazing and his cheeks flushed; he 
was speaking in loud, angry tones to some unseen being. 

“Il est fou—he is mad,” said Gracieuse to the trembling 
girl. “Can you not see? This is the end.” He was indeed de- 
lirious, and his disordered brain was enacting once more the 
scene of half acentury ago—the scene which had been in a man- 
ner the last of his life, and had condemned him and his wife toa 
living death. In his hand he held a long rapier; the bare blade 
glittered and flashed as he moved it from side to side. One of 
the men went to him and tried to take the sword away, but he 
turned so fiercely on him he was obliged to desist. 

It wasa horrible sight—the old man, mad with imaginary rage, 
raving and cursing, while the sweat poured down his brow; the 
frightened servants huddled together, fearful lest he should hurt 
himself or them. 

Then another step was heard ; it was Madame la Vicomtesse. 
Quietly she moved down the stairs and across the hall to her 
husband’s side. 

“Raoul,” she said, laying her hand on his arm—“ Raoul, 
come, come with me; you must not stay here.” 

He dropped the sword, looking at her bewilderedly, not un- 
derstanding ; then the voice he had not heard through such long 
years went on. 

“You are ill, dear—come. You will not refuse me?” He 
bowed with his old courtly grace, and they crossed the hall to- 
gether, she leaning on her husband’s arm, looking proudly before 
her, with her head erect. 

Tamson followed them upstairs to madame’s room, but those 
two alone went in. The door was gently shut; what passed be- 
yond it she never knew, only she waited patiently through the 
dark hours. 

When the morning was dawning the vicomtesse came out. 

“Send for Monsieur le Curé,” she said. 

The good priest came in haste. He was with the dying man 
for a long, long time. 

All that day and the next Tamson hoped to be admitted to 
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his bedside, but was forced to content herself with such little 
offices as she could perform quietly. Her grandmother alone 
waited on the vicomte, nursing him jealously, as if she feared 
lest any one should come between them. On the third day she 
sent for Tamson. 

“Come,” she said ; ‘‘ you are of our race, and he loves you. 
Stay with him now. I have an errand I must do.” 

In a big invalid-chair lay the old man, pulled up to the win- 
dow so that he could look across the snow-covered garden to 
where the granite cross stood gray above the laurels. 

He never spoke, never moved his eyes from the window, until 
his wife returned ; then he looked at her inquiringly. 

“| have taken the flowers,” she said; “and see, I have 
brought you some of them—they are winter roses,”’ 

AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 
































THE TROUBLE IN THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


THE importance which belongs by right to the question of 
education in the political economy of nations is pushed, under 
the forms of a republican government, into a prominence rela- 
tively greater than it holds elsewhere. Where power is to re- 
main as a free gift in the hands of the people, subject to no law 
of heredity or succession, it is obvious that enlightenment, which 
is the only safeguard of power, should be the object of first and 
most vital interest to the state. It is jealousy in regard to a 
high standard of excellence which has given such sharpness to 
discussions concerning the public-school question in the United 
States during the last half-century ; it is reflection upon the best 
means of attaining it which has led thoughtful minds on one side 
to uphold, on the other to condemn, the proposed introduction of 
private instruction. Apart from the large class which considers 
religious training necessary in the daily formation of character, 
and the other large class which demands that development of 
the intellect in the future citizen shall be kept absolutely free 
from the influence of creed, there are many minds occupied by 
the problem, unbiassed by any consideration more narrow than 
the ultimate effect upon the individual. It is too early yet to 
anticipate a final verdict; but at present public opinion is strong- 
ly in favor of unsectarian methods. It has even, in the New 
England States, gone to the extent of claiming that the common- 
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wealth shall be authorized to compel attendance on the public 
school and to prevent the establishment of others. 

A proceeding farther removed from equity and plain-dealing 
than this it would be hard to imagine; but we will assume for 
the present that such a course is justifiable. We will pass over 
the fact that a direct animus against a particular instead of a 
general principle is shown at the outset by allowing the numer- 
ous secular schools of the Baptists, Episcopalians, Methodists, 
Wesleyans, and others to go unchallenged, while only those be- 
longing to the Roman Catholic profession are attacked. We 
will make a virtue of necessity, and allow the vor populi to be 
the vox Dei, and proceed to investigate how the project of un- 
sectarianism is carried out. With this purpose in view let us 
look at some recent occurrences in Boston. 

For generations this city has prided itself with some justice 
upon holding place in the first rank among educationalists. It 
has given to the school question its most careful attention, 
best wisdom, and lavish support. The twenty-four members of 
its school board have been chosen almost wholly upon their 
merits as men of intelligence, practical ability, and breadth of 
character. Although nominated upon party tickets and voted 
for in the general municipal election, the choice of names has 
been kept admirably free from politics and partisanship, the same 
candidate often being placed upon both Republican and Demo- 
cratic ballots. The aim has honestly been to secure the best 
men, and it has been carried out with great success. No salary, 
patronage, or perquisites of any kind pertaining to the office, 
it has been possible to keep the position substantially free from 
the degrading elements which so often stain many otherwise 
honorable places, and the best element among the people has 
thus received willing representation. To the deliberations of 
the body have invariably been brought courtesy, deference, and 
a desire to make each measure serve the public good as com- 
pletely as possible. Its various decisions have been carefully 
studied, and if from time to time some lack of individual judg- 
ment has tended toward a straining of principle or a deviation 
from a broad and elevating policy, the sentiment of the whole 
has never failed to correct or check the bias. The stigma of 
prejudice or dishonest purpose could scarcely be farther remov- 
ed from any body of earnest and enlightened men. During the 
last five or six years the board has been nearly equally divided, 
as is the population of the city, between the two sects, Catholic 
and Protestant. .In detail it was composed of a Congregational 
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minister, a Hebrew rabbi, half a dozen doctors, half a dozen law- 
yers, a college president, one or two ex-school superintendents 
and masters, two female members, and a quota of practical busi- 
ness men. Until recently the mayor of the city was ex-officio 
president, but a later regulation changed this ruling. 

Before the committee, in the main thus constituted, a com- 
plaint was brought in May of last year to the effect that in the 
English High School a certain teacher had from time to time in- 
sulted the intelligence of his pupils by giving erroneous inter- 
pretations of historical facts, and had continued to do so after 
his attention had been called to the mistake. The complainant 
also stated that the teacher in question had “ trespassed on the 
forbidden ground of religion,” and demanded an investigation, 
provided the accusation was proven correct. An inquiry was 
immediately instituted. The statements were found to be exact, 
with the reservation on the teacher’s part that the interpreta- 
tions given by him were drawn from the text of the standard 
history which had been for some years in use among the higher 
grades of schools. This also was looked into. The book in 
question, Swinton’s, was discovered to be “ misleading and am- 
biguous,” affording opportunity by its definitions for individual 
prejudice or ignorance to distort truth in proffering explanation. 
The publishers of Swinton’s History were thus advised by the 
committee of investigation, and offered an opportunity of revis- 
ing its mistakes; the teacher, Mr. Travis, was admonished that 
he was clearly outside his duties in meddling with religious sub- 
jects at all, but that, if he still prefered to offer personal opinions 
upon doctrinal points, he should make himself sure of the cor- 
rectness of his statements. Neither suggestion was accepted. 
The publishers declined to make any change, and Mr. Travis 
persisted in his former line of conduct to the extent of recurring 
to the subject in a set of examination papers given to his class. 
The answers to these papers showed such a want of clear infor- 
mation, and such an innocent misconception of the real facts on 
the part of the pupils, that the committee proceeded to supple- 
ment their earlier action by severer methods. Such an evident 
bias had been imparted by Mr. Travis in the teaching given his 
boys that his charge was transferred from the department of 
medizval to that of ancient history, where such mistakes would 
be hereafter impossible, without, however, interfering either with 
his rank or the salary belonging to it. At the same time Swin- 
ton’s was dropped from the authorized list of text-books. 

Now, bearing in mind that the public schools were to be 
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kept as free from error as is consistent with human frailty, and 
as removed from taint of religious bigotry as is possible to hu- 
man conscientiousness, what other course was left open to the 
men in charge of these interests? Two grave accusations had 
been made; both had been found to be correct. Not only re- 
gard for the integrity and purity of education, but the positive 
demand of public opinion for unsectarian teaching, required that 
both these defects should be instantly remedied. The action as 
taken was one of moderation and fairness, and it was practically 
unanimous. Only two out of the twenty-four members voted 
against the propriety of the rebuke, and it was thus placed on 
record. 

Hereupon ensues a result which makes one doubt either con- 
sistency of principle or loyalty of purpose on the part of a 
certain portion of the public. A storm of angry denunciation 
sweeps through city and State. Mass-meetings of indignation 
are held in Faneuil Hall and Tremont Temple; newspapers give 
large space to editorial comment and incendiary protestation ; 
the pulpits of the city are made rostrums for fiery appeals to 
the bigotry and prejudice of the people. Here and there a few 
of the best journals—notably the Advertiser—try to stem the 
torrent of popular vituperation by a calm statement of facts and 
truth in the case, and by the urgent representation that justice 
could be satisfied with no less, and clemency ask no more, than 
the actual turn affairs had taken. It was as unnoted as a child’s 
wall of sand before the incoming tide, and as useless. A frenzy 
seemed to possess both the populace and its leaders. A ‘‘Com- 
mittee of a Hundred” chosen from secular ranks, and a com- 
mittee of clerics from the Evangelical Alliance, were appointed to 
wait upon the School Board with only the insufficient and often 
erroneous data of the public press as foundation for complaint; 
and upon the occasions appointed for receiving these petitions of 
remonstrance, every attempt at elucidation before the hearing 
was delibefately and decidedly refused, as if they feared lest the 
quarrel should be too easily settled. ‘ You will not, then, allow 
one of your own class, a Protestant minister like yourselves, to lay 
before you the simple facts concerning his and our ground of 
action?” inquired the chairman of the text-book division. ‘“ No. 
We are here to present a remonstrance, not to listen to explana- 
tion,” answered the reverend spokesman. “I congratulate you 
on placing yourself on record by the side of Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger,” retorted the chairman, with pardonable irony, and the 
hearing wenton. The disturbance was instantly seized upon by 
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politicians. Twenty-five thousand women were urged into tak- 
ing the steps necessary as a preparation for voting, and they 
were instructed to consider the merits of candidates solely from 
their partisan attitude in relation to the school question. Toward 
the last of this special excitement a large number of Catholic 
women, acting under legal advice, qualified themselves also to 
make use of the ballot, if necessary to protect their principles. 
The reason for this tremendous outburst was not far to seek. 
The merits of the case are stated here with absolute fairness ; 
the circumstances are line for line as laid down in the preceding 
paragraphs. But the historical fact misstated was one relating 
to the Catholic Church; the ignorant and prejudiced explanation 
was given on a point of Catholic doctrine; the person who 
brought the circumstances first to the notice of the board was a 
Catholic priest. Lo! then, why reason should run out the door 
and justice fly through the window! Here was prima facie 
evidence that Jesuits were tampering with the public system, 
and that a corrupt and venal school committee were aiding and 
abetting their designs. If it had been a Protestant minister 
pointing out an injury done the consciences of his people by a 
libellous interpretation of some teaching of his church: or a 
rabbi asking that slander against the convictions of his race 
should be suppressed from the text-books his children were re- 
quired to use in daily study; or even an atheistic student of 
history demanding, in the interests of accuracy, that some point 
now wrongly defined should be correctly stated, and that the 
flilppancy and narrowness of private belief should not be 
allowed to color public instruction, and if these suggestions had 
been accepted—all would have been well. The public mind, if 
moved at all by the announcement, would have been stirred to 
gratitude that some such guardianship over just and faithful 
training existed, rather than to wrath over complaint and com- 
plainant. But a Catholic doctrine! And a Catholic priest! And 
an attempt to insist that a Protestant teacher should not meddle 
with dogma, or, if he did, should give the truth instead of his 
distortion of it! To arms at once and no quarter! Liberty of 
conscience was threatened and the freedom of the public schools. 
Alas! that the old leaven of bigotry is so lively and so subtle 
even yet in the inner consciousness of New England that her 
children can mistake intolerance for earnestness and dogmatism 
for justice; that reason can be so usurped by conceit as to blind 
them to the real nature of a failing, and to make them, while 
assailing the phantom of sectarianism, be themselves the body 
and soul of fanaticism ! 
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In deed and truth the Rev. Father Metcalf--American born 
and bred, a public-school graduate, a convert, and a brilliant 
scholar—was wholly within his right as a citizen in the step taken. 
Waiving entirely the special religious aspect of the case, any one 
noting the introduction of theological matter into presumably 
unsectarian schools, or the inaccuracy of historical statements in 
presumably correct text-books, is doing a kindness to the state 
and the people in pointing out his discovery, since he ultimately 
strengthens the desired aim in promoting liberal and truthful 
knowledge. And ordinarily any such service would have been 
so recognized by the public; for the public has in the main that 
intuitive perception between wrong and right which the vulgar 
call “horse sense.” But the word Catholic and the alertness 
of the leaders were too much. The animal instinct of animosity 
did not give time for the sober second thought of intelligence to 
gain the ascendency ; and the result is before us. Then, too, 
the sentiment of those sentinels of the outer gates—those wardens 
of small sects and petty interests—whose positions are somewhat 
dependent upona condition of unrest rather than of quiet, sounded 
the tocsin too suddenly to admit of sober reflection. They called 
the rank and file into battalions and placed them under party 
banners almost before the good people knew what they were to 
fight against. 

The main interest in this episode, which makes it deserve 
more than passing notice, lies not in the demonstration itself, but 
in the conditions which have made it possible. That such an 
outburst could take place, after long years of companionship and 
mutual trusts had brought Catholic and Protestant into intimate 
and harmonious relations, and given to each a passably clear 
comprehension of the other’s motives, shows the bias of old con- 
servatism to be too strong for the liberalism of modern times. 
No thread is so hard to disentangle from the woof of character 
as that of heredity, especially, most unfortunately, if it mark a 
dark instead of a bright line. Neither that gallant march, shoul- 
der to shoulder, through the long years of the war of the rebel- 
lion, nor the willing offering of limb and life on the battle-fields 
of the republic, nor the respect won for honorable offices well 
filled in every department of government, have sufficed to wipe 
out the stain of distrust and suspicion which still soils the aver- 
age New England mind in its estimate of Catholic citizenship. 
A reed shaken by the wind is enough to put in motion, even at 
this late day, the currents of calumny. To be sure Boston is 
not New England, and the whole of Boston did not join in the 
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hue and cry against an act of justice. Many of its best and 
most broadly cultivated gave unqualified assent to the grounds 
of action and the final position taken; but outside this, in city 
and country, unreasoning clamor and virulent abuse were al- 
most unanimous. There was not sense enough left in the com- 
munity to perceive that all this feverish excitement and quixotic 
tilting at windmills was simply playing into the hands of their 
pet horror, the parochial school; and that Catholics, confronted 
thus by positive evidence of the hollowness of pretence in the 
unsectarian system; would consider themselves obliged, willing 
or unwilling, to found educational establishments of their own. 

If the zealots who so loudly raised the cry of “seditious 
practices,” “popish interference with the liberty of American in- 
stitutions,” or “ danger to the public schools,” would reflect for a 
moment, it would becomesas clear to themselves as it already is 
to the rest of the world that it is their action and not that of the 
Catholic which is imperilling their chosen system. The attitude 
of the latter has been throughout thoroughly dignified and self-re- 
strained. Secure in the justice of their position, they have re- 
frained from useless discussion upon a subject which the best 
authorities among their adversaries have already sufficiently well 
stated for them. Professor Fisher, of Yale, probably the best 
historical reference in the country, has published a strong and 
fair statement of the doctrine of the church on the topic in ques- 
tion. Many of the better class of daily and weekly papers, ac- 
cepting his definition as absolute, drew the only inference possi- 
ble—that in such case the remonstrant was wholly right in mak- 
ing his complaint, and the committee equally so in coming to 
their conclusions. But the zealot never reflects. It would de- 
prive him of too much ammunition in the shape of bombastic fire- 
brands, without which his style of warfare is impossible. 

It would be matter of great interest to know what the nation- 
al answer would be to the questions raised in this local issue. 
The latter part of the nineteenth century, in a republic which as 
yet is only in the formative stage, which prides itself upon lib- 
erty of thought, speech, and action, and in the composition of 
which all nations and creeds find representation, would seem the 
last time and place in the world to look for fanaticism. Yet it is 
here, and in that portion which public opinion has united in con- 
sidering its most enlightened centre, that the epidemic has 
broken loose. Such queries as the Woman's Fournal has been 
circulating through its columns in apparent good faith: “ Should 
Roman Catholics be elected on our School Board? Should Ro- 
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man Catholics be permitted to teach in our public schools?” 
would be insults if they were not so naively absurd. By what 
right can any such question be asked concerning the formation 
or guardianship of non-sectarian schools, if there is any sincerity 
in the promise that they are to be kept wholly free from religious 
distinctions? What has creed or belief to do with qualifications 
wholly intellectual and temperamental, verified by general com- 
petitive examinations, and subject to exact tests of fitness? And 
how can any Catholic place his child at a pupil’s desk where the 
simple fact of his persuasion debars one of his co-religionists 
from filling the teacher’s chair? Yet it is precisely such an issue 
as this which has caused the registration of over twenty-five 
thousand women in a single town, to vote upon the school ques- 
tion this month, and to subserve every higher interest of suitabil- 
ity to this wholly irrelevant point. 

Whatever results from this most ill-timed and ill-tempered 
agitation must have an effect, direct or indirect, on the whole 
question of education in America. The school system as it is 
must be declared infallible, beyond the reach of mistake or error, 
and as such not to be tampered with in the way of change; or 
freedom—at least from abuse—must be assured every honest ef- 
fort to assist in cleansing it from faults and insuring it from fail- 
ure. If attempts to point out weakness are to be assailed by 
such malevolence as has characterized this late outburst, there 
can be no longer public instruction. It is already private, and 
hedged in by the narrowest and most offensive of all prejudices, 
that against conscience. If the security of the state can only be 
assured by bolstering up erroneous doctrine; if the integrity of a 
school system cannot bear the elimination of an error from its 
course of study; if the Protestant population insists on being left 
to the enjoyment of fallacies and falsehoods in relation to the 
motives and beliefs of its Catholic fellow-citizens, then but one 
course is left to pursue. The parochial school is no longer a 
question of feasibility but of necessity. Fortunately at the 
present time the choice need not be between ignorance and mis- 
representation. There is plenty of trained labor and available 
material to make the new departure a success, if it should once 
be fully determined upon.* But let the people who are push- 
ing matters to such an extremity reflect that theirs has been the 
harsh and bitter course of intolerance, theirs the opposition to 


* The writer doubtless uses these words in reference to an instant and practical necessity ; 
for the last Plenary Council has made it of obligation upon every Catholic parish to establish 
a parochial school as soon as possible, regardless of the character of the public schools of the 
neighborhood.—EDITOR. 
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simple justice, theirs the unmasking of the hollow pretence of 
unsectarian education. Coming where it does, the disturbance 
is of a piece with certain lines of conduct which have periodical- 
ly stained the fair fame of the commonwealth from its first set- 
tlement to the present day. Mr. Brooks Adams in his Emanctpa- 
tion of Massachusetts has made a keen and accurate dissection of 
her earlier history, and given graphic expression to the thraldom 
of the yoke under which she struggled for two centuries. He 
has shown how, under the hierarchy of ministers who so long 
controlled the functions of her government, her proud boast of 
“Freedom to worship God!” was made empty by the banish- 
ment of Anne Hutchinson and Roger Williams, the hanging of 
Quakers, the persecution of Catholics, the execution of witches, 
and the flogging of heretics at the cart-tail. The title of his 
work proves that he believes the State to have emerged from this 
condition of despotism. We who love her would gladly coin- 
cide with him; but the outbreak of Know-Nothingism thirty-five 
years ago, and this newer outburst of rancorous feeling to-day, 
would go to prove that she is not yet out of the penumbra. 
The one hopeful point of prognosis is that the shadows are cast 
now by the lower rather than the higher orders in the world of 
intellect and refinement. And the shortening of shadow is proof 
that the sun is rising. Mary ELIZABETH BLAKE. 





OUT OF THE CHURCH THERE IS NO SALVATION. 


“ WHEN,” says Cardinal Newman, “ we consider the beauty, 
the majesty, the completeness, the resources, the consolations 
of the Catholic religion, it may strike us with wonder that it 
does not convert the multitude of those who come in its way.” 
This, he goes on to say, is apt to be the surprise especially of 
converts to the church, “who know from sad experience how 
barren, unmeaning, and baseless are all other forms of religion, 
what poor attractions they have to offer, and how little they have 
to say for themselves.” Yet, in spite of every effort made to 
bring home the truth of Catholic teaching to all hearts, many 
still remain unconvinced, and many, while entirely convinced of 
the truth, fail toembrace it. In spite of all reasons which mili- 
tate in favor of the church, in spite of all the beauty and bright- 
ness with which her Divine Founder has adorned her and which 
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ought to win all hearts to her love and service, very many remain 
separated from her divine life and unity. Strive as we may, it 
seems we never shall have done with error. Destroy it in one 
form and it comes forth, phcenix-like, in another. Why this should 
be so we shall probably never understand fully until God may 
please to reveal to us why he permitted his enemy and ours to 
sow evil in that Garden of Delights which his own hand had 
made so fair, and which he had destined for the perpetual use of 
the creature stamped with his own divine image. 

For the Catholic, therefore, to be a member of the church, 
to be one with her, to be counted among her faithful children, is 
not only in some sense the first of all obligations but the highest 
of all earthly privileges. Torepose in her bosom is true certi- 
tude in the midst of doubt and hesitation; it is consolation in 
the midst of trouble, it is joy beyond measure. For others the 
church is a dark shadow in their path, a thief that comes in the 
stillness and darkness of the night to steal away some loved one 
from their very side, and then by a cruel tyranny to erect a 
barrier of eternal separation that withers every natural affection 
and scoffs at every tender emotion of the soul. For others, 
again, the church is like a song that is sung or a tale that is told; 
an Obsolete institution, a stain on the face of society which 
modern progress is destined to wipe out for ever. There are 
others, and in this our day their name is legion, who seat them- 
selves on the stool of unholy indifference and smile at the divi- 
sions among religious people and at the efforts of the church to 
produce unity of faith among all men. All religions, they say, 
are good in their way, but the easiest way, after all, is to get on 
without being attached to any special form of religion. Perhaps 
they quote a line of Pope’s to show that, after all, a man’s religion 
must be all right if his life is upright. However, the man whose 
life is upright before God and man, and whose creed is real and 
practical infidelity, is a something still left to the discovery of 
modern science. 

A man, as a matter of form or propriety, may belong to this 
or that religious body, while at the same time he receives just as 
many or as few of the doctrines professed by the teachers and 
preachers of that body as he pleases. 


“ Religious controversy,” says Frederick Robertson in his sermon on 
Obedience, “is fast settling into a conflict between two extreme parties: 
those who believe everything and those who believe nothing—the disciples 
of credulity and the disciples of scepticism. The first rely on authority. 
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Foremost among these, and the only consistent ones, are the adherents of 
the Church of Rome; and into this body by logical consistency ought to 
merge all—Dissenters, Churchmen, Bible Christians—who receive their 
opinions because their sect, their church, or their documents assert them, 
not because they are true eternally in themselves.” 


His estimate of authority in the Catholic Church is funda- 
mentally incorrect. We believe what the church teaches, not 
merely because she teaches, but essentially because in our heart 
and reason we are convinced that she has been appointed by 
God to teach us the truth. 

But, no matter whether Protestant or sceptic, all the men of 
our day outside the church can see in the dogma of Catholic 
unity, Out of the church there is no salvation, nothing more than 
a spirit of intolerance so gross as to amount to frightful barbar- 
ism. Now, in answer to this charge of intolerance I propose to 
do nothing more than explain this dogma on Catholic principles 
as laid down and taught in Catholic theology, and then leave it 
to the good judgment and conscience of the right-minded reader 
whether or no “ exclusive salvation” be the frightful nightmare of 
barbarism our enemies would fain have themselves and others 
believe. It is said by many, and I think with evident truth, that 
the best defence of religion, and the best method of proving the 
claim of the Catholic Church as a teacher from God, is to give 
a calm, clear, faithful, and forcible exposition of her doctrines. 
The doctrines of the church are in general so little studied, so 
badly comprehended even by men otherwise learned, that when 
they come to look at them from a real Catholic standpoint they 
open their eyes in wide astonishment, as though they beheld a 
new revelation and an order of things entirely different from the 
shapeless mass of absurdities and contradictions they had imag- 
ined. If the church were what her enemies would fondly make 
her, then, I say, the sooner she were wiped cff the face of the 
earth the better for the cause of liberty and humanity. 1 say it 
is often like a new revelation to Protestants and others when 
Catholic truth is presented to them in its calm and simple 
reality. 

I remember the great cry of our professor of theology when I 
was in the seminary was: “ Gentlemen, don’t be afraid to know 
too much theology. The more you know the milder you will 
be, because you will see the bearing of the whole on each part, 
and how each part has to correspond with the whole.’’ The 
principles of Catholic theology are not isolated, but each one 
has a bearing on every other and is modified by it. It was re- 
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markéd of this professor that the older he grew and the more 
he studied the milder his teaching became. Faber very justly re- 
marks that “the doctrines of the church are much safer in the 
hands of a mild than a rigid theologian.” Before explaining 
directly this dogma, “Out of the church there is no salvation,” 
we must understand well certain fundamental principles, which, 
once explained, are taken for granted throughout Catholic 
theology. 

In the eyes of the church heresy or unbelief of whatever kind 
is regarded as the worst of sins. Now, then, what is sin? Sin 
is disobedience to the lawof God. Sin may be either material 
or formal. In every formal or actual sin the intellect must have 
a knowledge of what we are doing, and the consciousness of the 
mind must be fixed upon the action with two objects before it, 
the law and the Lawgiver. A sin is formal when committed 
with a full knowledge of what we are doing and a full consent 
of the will. Hence we can understand how the malice of sin is 
increased in proportion to the light and knowledge of the sinner, 
and where there is no knowledge of the moral guilt of the 
action there can be no sin. A sin is material when committed 
without intention or without sufficient knowledge. However, 
those who have it in their power to know and still purposely 
remain in ignorance are morally responsible for the sins com- 
mitted under the influence of such ignorance, and here comes in 
the distinction of vincible and invincible ignorance, of good and 
bad faith. Ignorance is termed vincible when it can be over- 
come by the ordinary helps of nature and grace. Thus a man is 
said to be in vincible ignorance who refuses to know his duty in 
order to shirk it. Such is the man who refuses to profess any 
religion lest a restraint should be placed on the indulgence of 
his passions; and this is the worst sort of ignorance, and is called 
“affected”’ ignorance, or ignorance loved. Again, a man is in 
vincible ignorance who, from sloth or other cause, fails to acquire 
the knowledge necessary for his station and position in life—as, 
for instance, a doctor, priest, etc.; and this ignorance is called 
supine. So, in order that ignorance be guilty in the sight of 
God, two conditions are necessary: a possibility of overcoming 
it and an obligation to overcome it. Hence we say a man who 
knows himself to be ignorant, and knows his obligation of dis- 
pelling that ignorance, is in bad faith. This obligation, of course, 
is relative : a layman, for example, is not bound to know theology 
like a priest. Ignorance is said to be invincible when it cannot 
be overcome by the ordinary helps of nature and grace, and a 
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man acting under such ignorance is said to be in good faith; and 
no matter what the actions resulting from such ignorance, they 
cannot be formal sins nor deserve eternal damnation. Now, all 
thisis simply saying that for each man his own individual con- 
science is his highest law, and as long as his actions are in con- 
formity to his conscience he cannot commit sin, even should the 
heavens fall. We also remark that vincible and invincible igno- 
rance, when applied to morals, are relative terms, and that what 
would be vincible for one man may be invincible for another. I 
am not aware that any writer, Catholic or Protestant, has main- 
tained that conscience could be violated without sin. 

Now, if we keep these principles, about which there is no 
dispute among Catholic theologians, before our minds, I think we 
can easily understand the explanation of this Catholic dogma, 
“Out of the church there is no salvation.” 

I take for granted that the Catholic Church is the church of 
Christ, and I say, resting on the words of Jesus Christ himself, 
that being a member of this church is as necessary for salvation 
as is baptism. ‘“ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, 
but he that believeth not shall be condemned” (St. Mark xvi. 
16). Belonging to the church is the very first essential for faith in 
Jesus Christ. “ He that heareth you heareth me, and he that 
despiseth you despiseth me. And he that despiseth me de- 
spiseth Him that sent me” (St. Luke x. 16). Faith is, then, like 
baptism, one of the most essential conditions for salvation. But 
we know from Catholic teaching that there are various means of 
supplying for baptism when it cannot be actually received in its 
sacramental form. We know that the church honors as saints 
and martyrs the little children who were slain in the cause of 
Christ, and she calls martyrdom the baptism of blood. Again, 
she regards the desire of baptism as a sufficient substitute for 
baptism when the sacrament cannot be received. So we say of 
the church, as we say of baptism, no one can be saved who is 
not united to it either in reality or desire. Now, this desire, in 
order to be sufficient for salvation, need not be formal and ex- 
plicit, springing from a positive knowledge of the true church; it 
is enough that it be a disposition of the heart which implies the 
sincere wish and desire of belonging to Christ’s true church. 
The church has nowhere defined precisely and categorically the 
conditions of this desire necessary for salvation; it leaves this 
to the judgment of God. However, resting on excellent au- 
thority and not trusting my own judgment, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that an implicit desire is sufficient—that is, a desire 
VOL. XLVIII.—33 
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contained in other actions—and such a desire can well exist in a 
man who has the will to obey the law of God, as far as he knows 
it, and who is willing to use such means as are reasonably within 
his power to arrive at the truth. If such a man be in error, his 
error is one of good faith and can never be a cause of his eternal 
damnation. Good faith will damn no one, neither will invincible 
ignorance. Here we can be positive, for we have the express 
authority of the church herself to support us. The church 
condemned, as an impious doctrine, this proposition of Baius: 
“ Infidelitas negativa est peccatum’’—Negative unbelief is a sin. 
The Council of Trent says: ‘ Deus impossibilia non zubet”—God 
does not command what is impossible. Alexander VIII. (1690) 
condemned a proposition which stated: That in the state of 
nature invincible ignorance of the law of nature does not excuse 
from formal sin. Now, if invincible ignorance excuses from sin, 
even when there is question of the natural law, 2 fortiorz must it 
excuse from sin in case of divine positive law, such as the law of 
receiving baptism, joining the church, etc. 


“For whoever have sinned without the law,” says St. Paul, “shall 
perish without the law. For when the gentiles, who have not the law, do 
by nature those things that are of the law, these, having not the law, are a 
law to themselves, . . . their conscience bearing witness to them, and 
their thoughts within themselves accusing them or else defending them” 
(Rom. ii. 12-15). 


Who, then, come directly under the condemnation of this 
dogma, Out of the church there is no salvation? Those, and those 
only, who are in voluntary and culpable separation from the 
church, who obstinately resist the known truth when clearly and 
sufficiently presented to them. Separation from the church 
must be known and consented to by a culpable act of the heart 
and mind before it can be formal heresy and sufficient of itself 
to exclude from eternal life. Protestants will be forced to admit 
that such an act would condemn one in the sight of God. “A 
man that is a heretic, after the first and second admonition, avoid ; 
knowing that he that is such a one is subverted and sinneth, 
being condemned by his own judgment ” (Titus iii. 10, 11). This 
Scripture condemnation clearly applies only to formal heretics. 
If the separation be not voluntary and culpable, then there is 
good faith and invincible ignorance, and these cannot be a cause 
of reprobation. The error is then a misfortune, but not a fault. 
Culpable separation from the church is what every man’s own 
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conscience condemns, and this is all that is meant by this dogma. 
Outside the church there is no salvation. 

Such is the principle. Now, as to its application, I shall con- 
fine myself to three classes: infants who die without baptism, 
Protestants, and finally pagans; because I think that under these 
headings humanity as a whole may be included. About infants 
who die without baptism there are various opinions among Ca- 
tholic theologians. I will give one perfectly reconcilable with 
the principles here laid down, and explicitly taught by many 
approved theologians, and which we can hold and be perfectly 
good Catholics. I know that Bossuet and four other bishops 
denounced the opinion to Innocent XI. at Rome, but I know 
that Rome never condemned it, as anybody can see by looking at 
the twenty-sixth proposition of the bull Awctorem fider, The 
opinion was held by Catharinus, a Dominican, who was present 
at the Council of Trent, and Cardinal Sfondrate defended it ina 
work he published at Rome in 1696, and I think it is an opinion 
almost generally held in our day. It is evidently the opinion 
of Cardinal Manning, as anybody can see by reading his book on 
Sin and Its Consequences. Here is the opinion itself: Infants who 
die in original sin shall enjoy a natural beatitude founded on the 
natural knowledge and love of God. The condition of infants, 
then, who die without baptism, is one of happiness and content- 
ment, though not of supernatural beatitude. They are notina 
supernatural state, and consequently are not in a condition to 
enjoy supernatural happiness. Probably, as Cardinal Manning 
says, they would not enjoy supernatural happiness any more 
than a poor man would enjoy the court of a king. The poor 
man with his plain clothes and plainer manners would much pre- 
fer to be let go back to smoke his pipe in peace among his plain 
but honest friends by his own humble fireside, rather than be 
forced to sit down to a champagne supper among the lords and 
ladies of the royal court. So those poor infants who die with- 
out baptism have not on the wedding-garment, and are not pre- 
pared to enter the guest-chamber where the marriage of the 
king’s son is being celebrated. 

What of Protestants? If they are in good faith and invinci- 
ble ignorance as to the true church—that is, if they sincerely be- 
lieve they are in the true church of Christ and keep out of 
mortal sin—or if, having committed mortal sin, they obtain par- 
don for it by true contrition and a sincere repentance, then I say 
they are in the way of salvation, and we can recommend all such 
to God as dear brethren in Jesus Christ. But can Protestants be 
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in good faith? I will answer this question by quoting two very 
high authorities, both well known in this country and in Europe, 
The first is Cardinal Manning, speaking of that church to which 
he himself once belonged. He ought, therefore, to be a high and 
interesting authority on the question. 































“It is to me a consolation and joy—I say it again and again, and more 
strongly as I grow older, . . . it is my consolation to believe that 
multitudes of such persons [he speaks of Anglicans] are in good faith, 
ané that God in his mercy will make allowance for them, knowing what are 
the prejudices of childhood, of an education studiously erroneous; what is 
the power of parents and teachers, of public authority, of public opinion, 
and of public law; how all these things create in their minds a conviction 
that they are in the right and that they believe the one faith and are in the 
one church in which alone is salvation. We rejoice to commend them to 
the love of our Heavenly Father, believing that though they may be 
materially in error and in many things in opposition to his truth and to his 
will, yet they do not know and, morally speaking, cannot know it, and that 
therefore he will not require it at their hands” (Nature of Sin). 


The other authority bears with it a name enshrined in the 
hearts of the American people, Catholic and Protestant—the 
name of Cardinal de Cheverus, formerly Bishop of Boston. His 
testimony is from personal knowledge of Protestants converted 
by himself to the Catholic faith. “ Many Protestants,” he says, 
“can be in good faith and invincible ignorance which excuses 
before God.” Hence, he concludes, we ought to be very in- 
dulgent toward those who are deceived, and very slow to con- 
demn them of culpable error (Zifz, 2d edition, p. 140, in French). 
Of course what is said of Protestants will apply with equal or 
greater force to the members of the Russian Church and ofall 
the other schismatical churches of the East. 

Let us finally take an extreme case, and one that will certain- 
ly include every other. A man is born in the wild woods and 
brought up among savage beasts, ignorant of the primary truths 
of the faith, never baptized. What of him according to the Ca- 
tholic doctrine of exclusive salvation? I answer with St. 
Thomas of Aquin, prince of theologians, and with every Ca- 
tholic theologian that has ever written on the subject, cer/isstme 
tenendum est—it must be held as certain that if such a one obeys 
the true dictates of his natural reason and follows his conscience, 
such as it is, God will by means known to himself reveal to such 
a soul, precious in his sight, all that is necessary to form at least 
animplicit desire of baptism and of belonging to the true church, 
so that'she can, if he will, secure his eternal salvation. St. 
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Thomas clearly enough teaches that if a child or a savage, who 
is practicaliy a child, makes an act of the will toward what is 
good and right (donum honestum in confuso), that child or savage 
is justified, because, doing all that lies in his power, his act, im- 
perfect in itself, is elevated to divine charity by grace. All, 
therefore, that is required of the savage or the child is that he 
should turn to what is good and right (eo modo quo potuerit), 
which leaves room for salvation to the multitude of uncultured 
savages the world over, who are capable of nothing more than 
this (Summa, 1a, 2%, art. 89, qu. 6). Now, I ask, where is the 
barbarism and intolerance of this much-abused dogma? 

From the explanation given the reader will easily understand 
why the church never pronounces concerning the reprobation 
of any one in particular, and how careful we ought to be, and 
how we must take all circumstances of time and place, of pre- 
judice and education, of law and influence, into consideration, if 
we would avoid the sin of rash judgment in deciding upon the 
good or bad faith of any one outside the church. We know that 
God is justice itself, but above all his prerogatives in his deal- 
ings with man stands his mercy: superexaltat misericordia judt- 
cium—mercy outranks judgment. We cannot sound the_depths 
of divine wisdom, but we know that every act of God and every 
permission of his is infinitely worthy of divine love and good- 
ness ; and if we fear for those who are not within the pale of the 
one true church, we can also hope that, if they keep a pure con- 
science and guard the faith such as they know it, they may one 
day come to sit down in their Father’s house with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, with Peter and James and John, and all the 
saints, where there shall never be aught more of heresy or sep- 
aration of brethren all stamped with the image of the same God, 
and redeemed with the same blood of his only-begotten Son, 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Davenport, lowe. JAMES P. RyYAn. 
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I AM THE WAY. 


“*Thou hast laid thy body as the ground, and as a way to them that passed over.”— 
Isalas li. 23. 


“ WuaT haste, good pilgrim? Whither art thou bound ?” 
“ Jerusalem, good sir, is where I long to stay.” 

“ Methinks thy way is o’er rough, thorny ground; 
To seek so blest anend. Art not astray?” 


“ If there be thorns I know not. To my feet 
This One True Way is from all hindrance free. 
All ways to him who loves are sweet. 
Farewell! But hist! Wilt thou not walk with me?” 


I AM THE TRUTH. 


“'The watchmen who keep the city found me :—Have you seen Him whom my soul 
loveth ?”—CanT. iii. 3. 


*Time was I set me out lost Truth to find. 
Heart-sick ; foot-sore ; aweary grew my mind: 
When haply—oh, to pride what bitter cost !— 
Truth found me wandering. I, not Truth, was oe 


I AM THE LIFE. 


* He shall drink of thetorrent by the way ; therefore shall he lift up the head.”"—Ps, cix. 7. 
“The water that I will give him shall become in hima fountain of water springing up into 
life everlasting.”—-ST. JOHN iv, 14, 


The Disciple. 








For life Iam athirst: yet drink to die. 
Of living water, Lord, thy servant give. 


The Master. 


If thou wouldst gain true immortality, 
Stoop low and drink with Me of death ; and live! 
ALFRED YOUNG. 
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PAUL RINGWOOD: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
CHAPTER XV. 
AT WORK. 


THE sun was scarcely up on the cold January morning when 
I went for the first time to work at Guggins’ warehouse. As I 
ran all the way to keep my blood in circulation, there was a full 
half-hour left for me to admire the beauties of the Delaware 
before the porter came to open the warehouse doors. Even 
when the doors had been thrown open I had the place to myself, 
and, not knowing what else to do, I sat down to warm myself by 
a stove in which the porter had kindled a fire. About twenty 
minutes past seven the clerks, in batches, began to drop in. No 
notice was taken of me till a youth whom the others called Gor. 
mick attracted attention to me by shouting to a watery-eyed 
boy rolling himself a cigarette, “ Is that the sweep, Flat?” 

“I’m everlastingly jiggered if I know,” called back Flat. 

“T say, Sealskin”’"—because of my cap—“ are you sweep, or 
what?” questioned Gormick. 

“T don’t know what Iam,” I answered. “Is Hawkins here? 
He_knows.” 

I had risen from my seat to answer Gormick, wishing with 
all my heart that I was at my work, whatever it was to be. 

“Well, you’d better get to work and help sweep out; you'll 
find a sprinkler somewhere back,” advised Gormick. ‘“ We don’t 
want no idlers about,” he added, and, by way of setting me a 
good example, pulled out a cigar, lit it, and took the chair I had 
vacated. 

I had no idea of the use of a sprinkler other than the one use 
I had seen gardeners make of them, not dreaming they are used 
to water floors ; so I stared helplessly at Gormick enjoying his 
cigar. 

“What are you staring at, stupid?” asked Gormick; “ why 
don’t you go to work?” 

The clerks, who, drawn by curiosity, stood making a half- 
circle about me, burst into a loud laugh. 

My temper had begun to rise. I did not know that these 
young men had no special grudge against me; that each one of 
them had gone through, in a greater or less degree according 
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to the state of ignorance in which he had entered Guggins’ em- 
ployment, what I was now called on to endure. 

“How am I to know what to do? Why don’t you show 
me?” I asked, not unreasonably. 

“If you give me any sauce I'll pitch you into the river,” 
blustered Gormick. 

Again there was a laugh, suppressed to hear my reply. “I 
don’t believe you will,” I said, having little confidence in my 
ability to resist him should he attempt to handle me roughly. 

There was not a sound, every one intent on hearing Gormick’s 
answer. Very red in the face he said: ‘‘ Wait till I finish this 
cigar; I'll teach you!” 

They all appeared disgusted save the weak-eyed Flat. One 
good-natured-looking fellow sneered: “ You'll be a long time 
getting through that ‘cigar, Gormick; better not let the bosses 
‘catch you.” Taking me by the arm, he said kindly, “ Come 
along, Sealskin; I'll show you what todo. By the bye, did old 
hen-pecked say you were to sweep?” 

Instead of answering his question, I asked who “old hen- 
pecked ” might be, and was told, to my surprise, that Guggins 
was so called. ‘“ Did he say you were to sweep?” he repeated. 

“He said I was to help Hawkins,” I said. 

“Then you'd better wait till Hawkins comes. I wish you 
were in our department; we’re a better crowd than Hawkins’ 
lot. What’s your name, Sealskin? Mine’s Ned Link.” 

I was about to tell my name when I heard it shouted by 
some one, and looking up saw Hawkins beckoning to me. 

“ All right now,” said Ned Link. “I say,” he called after 
me, “meet me in front at noon, and I’ll show you where to get 
a daisy lunch.” 

Briskly nodding my head in assent, I hurried after Hawkins. 
My work was in the retail department, where besides myself 
were Hawkins, Gormick, Flat, and two other youths; all young, 
and, though I was the youngest, I looked the oldest. In spite of 
the novelty of the situation, and of my being kept busy all morn- 
ing dusting baskets and wooden-ware, time crawled, and when 
twelve o’clock came I was glad to be told that I might go to 
dinner. 

As he had said, Ned Link was waiting for me, and we went 
toa place called Stofford’s, where we got.as much meat and 
vegetables as we could eat for fifteen cents apiece. Then, hav- 
ing still a half-hour of our own, we took a walk on the river- 
front, Ned Link telling me a great deal about himself in our 
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walk. He was the only son of a widow, who was a mancipist, 
he told me, and when I asked what a mancipist was he ex- 
claimed at my ignorance: 

“ Don’t you know what a mancipist is? Why, that’s one who 
makes hands beautiful—’tends to finger-nails. Mother paints, 
oo,” he added. 

I remarked that I wou!d hardly have thought hand-beautify- 
ing to be a very lucrative business. 

“Tt an’t, neither,” said Ned; “there's not enough of it; but 
mother makes it up, and she does right well.” 

I supposed she “ made it up’ by her painting, and asked if 
any of her pictures were in the galleries, 

“ What are you giving me, Scott?” he said. 

Assuring him that I was serious, he remarked that I was fresh, 
and explained: ‘ She paints women’s faces, and men’s, too, for 
that matter. Two dollars for cheeks and nose, and when it’s a 
whole face with eyebrows and lashes it’s five, sometimes ten. 
That’s not bad.” . 

He interested me very much in his account of a mancipist, 
and when he asked me to take tea at his house on the following 
Sunday I willingly promised to do so. 

The afternoon was passed in much the same way as the morn- 
ing, and as was spent the remainder of the week. On Saturday 
afternoon at six o'clock, closing hour, Ned Link came running 
into our department to tell me that I was wanted by the boss in 
his office. 

My employer was seated in a pivot-chair, nervously finger- 
ing his scanty whiskers. “ Oh! is that you, Scott?” he said as 
lentered. ‘ Take a chair.” ce 

I seated myself and waited his orders. He seemed to have 
none to give me, so I told him that I had delivered his message 
and gift to Miss Bland. 

“: “Was she pleased, do you think, Scott ?”’ he asked in a 
husky whisper. 

When I had truthfully told him what Miss Bland had said he 
asked thoughtfully : “Do you think she’d like another basket, 
Scott? I might send her another.” 

I suggested mildly that Miss Bland might have enough of 
baskets. He immediately retorted: “ Of course! of course! I 
had no idea of sending another; it was just a thought I had.” 

After a long pause he asked me how I liked my work. My 
answer was not a candid one. I said that I liked it well, 
whereas I was miserable .at being debarred from what had be- 
come a second nature to me—books. 
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“T sent for you to pay you your week’s salary,” he said. 
“ You are always to come to me for it; the payer has nothing to 
do with you.” 

There could not be much coming to me, I had been working 
but three days, was my suggestion. 

“ We'll call it a week,” he said, and counted out four dollars. 

It would be wrong for me to take it, I said; it had not been 
earned. With an authority one would not have given him credit 
for, he said he was the judge of that, and pushed the money across 
the desk to me. 

I saw nothing else to do but to take the money and wish him 
good-evening, both of which things I did in a shamefaced sort 
of way. 

Ned Link was waiting to remind me of my promise to take 
tea with him on the morrow, and to walk home with me as faras 
our ways lay together. Onthe road he treated me to several 
anecdotes of his mother, exhibiting a deal of honest pride in 
her that was pleasant to witness. 

Mrs. Glass became quite jealous when I told her of my inten- 
tion of taking tea with Mrs. Link. “I s’pose you'll be gettin’ 
‘bove my ways, an’ ’ll want a higher sort uv boardin’ place,” she 
said. 

It astonished me that Mrs. Glass should get excited over such 
an ordinary occurrence as taking tea with afriend. Later in the 
evening she asked pardon for what she call her contrariness. 
“The fac’ es, Walter Scott,” she said, “I can’t b’ar you to be 
away the on’y day you can stay to home.” Then I think that | 
was more pleased than otherwise. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A LETTER FROM HOME, 


There are miles of small houses in Philiopolis like the small 
house Mrs. Link, the mancipist, dwelt in—the same number of 
bricks, the same number of rooms, the same uniformity, that is 
about as melancholy a thing in the way of architecture as was 
ever conceived in the mind of man. Take a smooth strip of 
wood, measure it off into squares, paint little windows and doors 
on it—the same number of windows in each square, one door to 
each—and you have an exact fac-simile of Philiopolis. But we 
can forgive its dreary sameness, for it is a “ city of homes.” 

To Mrs. Link’s credit be it said, she had made its interior 
unlike anything in Philiopolis, or any other city in the world, for 
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aught [ know. The little passage-way into which a little maid 
admitted me when I had jangled a little bell was painted a 
glowing gamboge bower of sunflowers, done by Mrs. Link her- 
self, as was afterwards told me. The little parlor was hung with 
arras of blue calico, heavily powdered with Japanese figures in 
decalcomanie. The chairs were no two alike, all with spindle 
legs. A great yellow pot, large enough for a small orange-tree, 
stood in the centre of the room, and in it grew a sickly calla—a 
room decidedly not an exemplification of the ape theory, inas- 
much as it was not imitative in its decorations. 

The lady who met me in the parlor needed no introduction 
to tell me that she was Ned’s mother. She had the same good- 
natured face and cheery smile that he had. 

“I’m Ned’s mother,” she said; “he'll be here presently. 
You’re Mr. Scott, | presume?” I made a bow of assent, and 
Mrs. Link chattered on: “ You must make yourself at home; 
you’re Ned’s Damon—you must be, he talks so much about you— 
my friends say we are very much alike—all my customers say, 
‘Make me youthful like yourself, Mrs. Link,’ which is very com- 
plimentary, but how is one to do it and nothing to build on?— 
Isn’t Ned a splendid fellow? He’s not a bit like his poor fa- 
ther, and what a blessing! His father ’”—Mrs. Link rounded her 
fist, put it to her lips, and reeled in her chair—* It’s dreadful!” 
As it seemed to be expected of me, I expressed my horror in 
dumb show. “ But you mustn’t say anything to Ned—there he 
comes!” and Ned walked into the room and grasped me warm- 
ly by the hand. Lovingly putting an arm about Mrs. Link’s 
neck, he said: “So you have met mother at last! Do you 
know, mother, he’s been just wild, as the girls say, to see you?” 

Taking my extreme youthfulness into consideration, Mrs. 
Link showed herself unnecessarily confused. Taking out a 
handkerchief to hide purely imaginary blushes, she murmured 
something about being very much flattered, and that she did not 
know how it was, but people were so complimentary. 

“ All the men fall in love with you, mother,” declared Ned, 
with an artless innocence for which I love him now. 

In the course of our conversation, something being said about 
books, Mrs. Link suggested to Ned that perhaps I would like to 
see their library and picture-gallery. Wondering very much, I 
said that | would—rather comeriyi for it was now long since | 
had seen a library. 

Ned and his mother led the way to a small room opening out 
of a larger one that smelled very much like an apothecary-shop, 
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“My studio,” explained Mrs. Link, waving her handkerchief 
in the direction of the much-smelling room, that was possessed 
of a pier-glass and a great number of bottles on shelves. 

“We have no bound books,” said Mrs. Link, calling my at- 
tention to the contents of the smaller room, “ but we have the 
choicest works, such as may be procured in the cheap libraries.” 

The choice works were a collection of novels published in 
“ Seaside” and like editions. Great stacks of them. They were 
so frankly proud of their collection, there was So much genuine 
simplicity in their pride, that, void of tact as I am, I entered 
fairly into their spirit. 

“ Have you read them all?” I asked, really in awe of persons 
who could have gone through so much fiction. 

“ Yes, indeed,” emphasized Ned. ‘“ Haven't we, mother?” 

“1! am sure Mr. Scott will excuse a mother who may be par- 
tial if she says she thinks it doubtful if many young men have 
imbibed so freely at the fount of knowledge as Edward Link.” 

This speech convinced me that the mother was as fond of a 
novel as ever the son could be. 

“ And now for the picture-gallery,” said Mrs. Link airily. 

Covering one wall of the room hung a curtain of some red 
material. Mrs. Link pulled a cord and the curtain drew back, 
disclosing cheap chromos, photographs, and engravings, all in 
straw frames. I was beginning to express my admiration when 
a picture I saw tied my tongue. 

Flanked on one side by an impossible river, on the other by 
a truly imaginary landscape, hung a photograph of Nurse 
Barnes. 

These two innocent persons took my confusion for speech- 
less admiration. 

“ I knew he’d be pleased,” said Ned triumphantly. 

“I perceived immediately that Mr. Scott has an artist’s eye,” 
put in Mrs. Link blandly. 

Heedless of their remarks, I asked, pointing to the picture of 
Nurse Barnes: “ Do you know that person?” 

“Just as every one else is,” said Mrs. Link complacently ; 
“taken up with that photograph. Of course I know that lady, 
Mr. Scott. She’s my aunt, a most respectable old lady in a 
most respectable situation. She’s housekeeper for Mr. Ring- 
wood, a very eccentric person with something the matter with 
his eyes.” . 

I knew that Nurse Barnes had kinsfolk in the city whom she 
sometimes visited. What if she were on one of her periodical 
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visits now? Scarcely had the thought come to me when, as if 
conjured up, Nurse Barnes entered the room. 

Late in the afternoon, the dusk was gathering in the room. 
Whilst nurse was accustoming her eyes to the gloom she said: 
“ve had a good nap, Jenny, an’, hearing you all talking, I come 
in—the Lord be good to me, Master Paul!”* And dear nurse 
clutched the back of a chair for support. 

Forgetting where I was, I threw my arms, as I had donea 
thousand times before, about nurse’s neck, and kissing her on 
either cheek cried: “ Dear nurse! I’m so glad, so glad to see 
you!” 

And I was glad. Not till that moment did I know how 
much I missed them all at home. 

Ned and his mother stood by expressing their astonishment 
in signs. It was only when I caught sight of Ned’s puzzled face 
that I took in entirely the false position into which I had put 
myself. : 

“ Do you know Mr. Scott, aunt?” faltered Mrs. Link. 

“No, I don’t know no Mr. Scott,” said nurse, emphasizing 
my assumed name with contempt. ‘“ But I does know my dear 
boy who I gave suck to when his poor mother was too broke 
down,” 

Ned shook his head and significantly tapped his forehead 
with his forefinger. At this nurse, in a passion, flew at Ned and 
shook him, exclaiming: “I don’t know what my folks left old 
England tor me to bring up a niece as would have a son as 
would say his old aunt was a ninny—” Herenurse relapsed into 
tears, calling on me to tell her why I had gone away from 
home. 

Very awkward were the necessary explanations that followed. 
No less awkward were Mrs, Link’s suggestions when the truth 
about myself had been told. “You should let Mr. Guggins 
know all about it, Mr. Scott—that is, Ringwood; he is a very 
prominent business man; he might induce your father to shorten 
your exile,” she said. 

It was with difficulty that I persuaded Ned to say nothing at 
the store of what he had heard that day. Why, he even wanted 
to go and give my father “a talking to,” as he expressed it. 

Mrs. Link’s heart was as warm as her head was light. Show- 
ing much delicacy of feeling, she excused herself for leaving me 
alone with nurse ; she must see about the tea-table, she said, add- 
ing: “You come too, Ned; I need you.” Presently was heard 
the clattering of chinaware, and I am afraid that on the strength 
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of my being Paul Ringwood much was done for the tea-table 
that would not have been done for Walter Scott. 

It was not possible to get from nurse a connected relation of 
what had taken place at home after I had left. She knew that I 
had been sent away and could but conjecture why. A priest 
had called to see my father, and had been refused admittance to 
him—Father Weldon, I supposed rightly, as was afterwards 
told me. My name was never mentioned, not even by Bert, who 
was now at home. 

“ And is it because you are a Cath’lic, Master Paul?” moan- 
ed nurse when she had finished her narration. ‘“ Why don’t you 
come back to what was good enough for your saincly mother?” 

It would have been wasted time to argue the matter with 
nurse. I contented myself with saying that my belief was most 
precious to me, the belief of my forefathers, and would have been 
my mother’s had she known of it. 

“As is my bounden duty, with all respec’ I say it,” said 
nurse, “ your father is the queerest man! Who'd believe, he 
never setting foot inside a Protestant church, that he’d be so 
hard-hearted!” adding illogically: “ I wish to gracious goodness, 
Master Paul, I had hold of that priest who’s been fooling you. 
I'd give him a piece of my mind for bringing a poor innocent 
into such a peck o’ trouble.” 

I told nurse that no priest had tampered with me; I remind- 
ed her that it was not the priest who had driven me from home; 
but all was useless. She was a prey to a fixed idea that the 
Jesuits had trapped me. It was quite dark when Ned, bearing 
a lighted candle, came to call us to tea. A very nice tea; only 
nurse abashed me by insisting that I should be served first, and 
by her exaggerated accounts of my father’s table. Mrs. Link, 
too, seemed annoyed, and I am sure was much better pleased 
with Walter Scott than, under the circumstances, she ever could 
be with Paul Ringwood. With the good intention of hushing 
Nurse Barnes’ apologies for Mrs. Link’s table, I related how 
most of my dinners consisted of muddy coffee, dank bread, and 
a mysterious compound called meat-balls. Nurse dismayed us 
all by bursting into tears, and calling on my absent father to be- 
hold the plight his son was in; drying her tears to abuse the 
Pope and the Jesuits. 

Every one was very glad, I think, when the time came for me 
to go back to my lodging, nurse was so unruly in my presence. 

Dear nurse! We were all in the sunflower passage-way 
when she drew me aside into the blue parlor. Pressing a little 
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roll of money into my hand, she said: “ Keep it, dear, for I can't 
bear to think of you starving and me in pompishness.” Wher- 
ever she got it, the word evidently pleased her, for she repeated, 
“Me in the greatest of pompishness.” Though the money was 
refused, I pacified her by promising to let her help me should I 
be in need. 

“I’m going back home to-morrow,” she whispered, “and I’ll 
tell Master Bert where you are”—I had given her my address 
at Mrs. Glass’. “I don’t doubt he’ll come to see you.” 

When I had bidden nurse good-by Mrs. Link said she hoped 
I would come again, and Ned said he would see that I did. He 
did, too, and many a holiday I spent at his house, mother and 
son most kind to me. 

It was a sleepless night for me, spent in thinking of home, of 
my meeting with Bert on the coming day, feeling as sure as was 
nurse that he would come to see me. On the foilowing even- 
ing, when I returned from work, I found Mrs. Glass on the door- 
step waiting for me, her bonnet-strings blown every which way 
by the cold wind. 

“You're late this evening, Walter Scott,” was her greeting. 

“ Not later than usual,” I said. 

“Then it’s jus’ because I an’t no patience Come in!” And 
taking me by the arm, she hurried me along to my bed-room. 

“Them there came ‘bout four o’clock, an’ this here letter 
with ’em,” she exclaimed, pointing out two trunks on the floor, 
and handing me a sealed envelope. 

The handwriting on the envelope I knew to be Bert’s, and 
the trunks I recognized as two of my father’s. 

“Read your letter,” said Mrs. Glass excitedly; “an’ I, fur 
one, hopes it’s good noos.” 

It was undated, and began abruptly, thus: “ Father says he 
appreciates your going under an assumed name in your dis- 
graceful course. Your things would have been sent you long 
ago if we had known where to send them. Father says you are 
not to write to him, and mind you don’t write to me.—ELBERT 
RINGWOOD.” 

I must have had an odd look in my face, for Mrs. Glass ex- 
claimed, squeezing my hand in both of hers: “ What’s the matter, 
you pore critter? Come where it’s warm.” I let her lead me to 
the kitchen, and seated myself in the chair she set before the 
fire. 

I think God sent her to me. I told her all, and, simple as her 
words of comfort were, they did me good. After supper we 
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went to overhaul the trunks. In them was every article that 
had ever been given me, every article that I had the most shad- 
owy claim to, even to a miniature of my mother. 

From that night I put aside all hope of a reconciliation with 
my father. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
PROMOTION, 


I had been brought up in such blind obedience to my father’s 
behests that I doubt much, had his refusal to allow it been un- 
conditional, if | would have become a Catholic at the time I did. 
It was in accordance with this blind obedience that I left home 
unquestioningly at his command. To this day I am not sure 
that I could not have obliged him to support me till I was ina 
position to support myself. Certainly it never entered my head 
to attempt any such thing. I could make a living, and, though 
it was only with an effort that I suited myself to my work, I am 
far from complaining. Having been a witness of much unmerit- 
ed, downright misery, my lot seems to me to have been an ex- 
ceptionally happy one. I wanted books and time to use them— 
great and sorrowl[ul wants toa book-lover. But houselessness 
and famine are terrible wants. 

It was during the time that I was employed at the warehouse 
of Guggins that I acquired the habit of doing with but little 
sleep. | accustomed myself to an average of five hours sleep out 
of the twenty-four. I have been reproached for this habit. How 
many foretellings of a premature death, to be preceded by much 
bodily suffering, have I listened to! Perhaps mine is an extraor- 
dinarily hardy constitution, for I have never known a day’s sick- 
ness. This good habit, for me, of doing with but little sleep, gave 
me time that, obviously, | could not otherwise have had for 
study and reading. My routine was to spend a half-hour after 
supper in talk with Mrs. Glass, then to my books till twelve or 
one; rise at half-past five, hear Mass at St. Augustine’s round 
the corner, take my breakfast, and be at the store in time, that is, 
about seven o'clock. 

W hat bore heavily on me for some time was the petty perse- 
cution I underwent from Gormick. Having found out that his 
obscenity was the greatest annoyance he could inflict on me, 
Gormick took particular pains to indulge his passion for bawdy 
talk when I was by, not able, because of my work, to go away. 
More than once | had had hot words with him on this score, but 
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hot words only provoked him the more. At last something hap- 
pened that put an end to Gormick’s exhibition of lewdness. 

One morning Gormick made a remark to me that I told him 
to repeat at his peril. He then applied an epithet to me which 
Sir Pandarus of Troy has enriched with a synonym. I doubled 
my fist, and a moment after Gormick lay on the broad of his 
back among the baskets, his nose spouting blood. I do not 
know which astonished me most, my being so muscular or Gor- 
mick’s getting up without a word and walking off quietly to the 
wash-room. Thanks be to our Mother of Purity, Gormick 
behaved very decently after that day. 

One afternoon, shortly after this occurrence, a very pleasant 
surprise came for me. All that day Ned Link had avoided me 
in so marked a manner as to make me quite miserable, thinking 
that I had in some way given him offence. About four o’clock 
Guggins sent a message that he wanted me in his office. Con- 
necting this unusual event with Ned’s strange behavior, I felt not 
a little uneasy as I knocked on the office-door for admission. 
When I entered I found my employer, as I found him every 
Saturday, seated at his desk in a mooning attitude. 

“ Well, Scott,” he said, “ you’re doing tolerable, I suppose.” 

I answered that I hoped so. 

“ Of course you are,” he said dreamily ; “a friend of Martha 
Bland couldn’t help doing well. You know March?” 

Yes, I knew March, a clerk in Ned Link’s department. 

“He’s going away,” said Guggins; “I guess you'd better 
take his place. You'll get seven and a half a week.” 

But ought not Ned Link to have the place? I asked ; he had 
been in the house longer than I. 

Peering at me, Guggins questioned: “ What sort of kin did 
you say you are to Martha Bland ?” 

As I had told him before, I said that I was no kin to her. 

“Then it must come from acquaintance with her,” he mused 
aloud; “few folks thinks of others first in this world. You 
needn’t worry, Scott; Link’s all right. He gets eight a week; 
he don’t want March’s place.” 

Then there was nothing left for me to do but to thank my 
employer, which I did very sincerely, for it was no little thing 
for me to have my wages almost doubled. 

“You had better go home now, Scott,” said Guggins, when I 
had finished my speech of thanks, to which he paid no heed, 
“and if you see Miss Bland, tell her. She might think I was 
forgetting you.” 
VOL. XLVIIIl.—34 
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. To avoid the questioning of my fellow-clerks, though I would 
have liked to tell Ned Link, I went out the back way, almost 
running on the road home. What was my surprise when, hurry- 
ing up the steps of Mrs. Glass’ house, the door was suddenly 
opened by Ned Link, his face one broad smile. “Saw you 
coming,” he said. 

“You here, Ned!” I exclaimed. 

“I don’t believe I’m a ghost, any way,” Ned retorted. “Why 
don’t you come in?” 

For I still stood on the door-step, staring dazedly at him. 

“Then you know?” I questioned slowly. ‘ That's why you 
kept away from me all day ?” 

“To be sure it is; ‘fraid I'd let the cat out of the bag. But 
come in! come in!” said Ned impatiently. 

Following him to the kitchen, again I came to a stand-still. 
Not only were Mrs. Glass and Miss Bland there, but Mrs. Link 
and dear Nurse Barnes. 

When nurse had embraced me, and every one had pperns, 
lated me, it all came out. It was Ned who had induced Guggins 
to promote me. How I shook his hand when I heard this, and 
how he patted me on the back, saying all the time, “It’s nothing ; 
don’t you mind.” Mrs. Link, knowing of it, had sent off for 
Nurse Barnes; and Ned and Guggins had arranged about my 
getting off early that afternoon. And now that everything that 
was mysterious to me had been made plain, I delivered Guggins’ 
message to Miss Bland. Straightway she made a beautiful 
speech about the constancy of stars, and recited some lines of 
poetry which were very gloomy. Miss Bland said that these 
verses were the opening stanza of “Camnor Hall.” No one un- 
derstanding their purport, they failed to impress their gloominess 
on our little party,and when Mrs. Link had said that Miss Bland 
had a poet’s soul we went immediately to eating ham sandwiches 
and drinking tea, very fast, for we were to go to the theatre, and 
I had to change my store clothes. We wished to be in time to 
get good seats, for the play was “ Haunted Houses,” and, as 
every one knows who knows anything about Philiopolis, that 
play drew crowded houses. 

Nurse Barnes came near making an unpleasant scene at the 
tea-table. After staring at me for a while she startled us by 
crying out: “ Goodness gracious ! he’s fat.” 

Two red spots burned on Mrs. Glass’ face, as, bridling, she 
said : “ Did you think I wus starv’n ‘im, Miss Barnes?” 

Nurse made profuse apologies, and said she had expected to 
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find me “ wearing.” Whatever that may be, it satisfied Mrs. 
Glass. When her wrath had subsided she said she “ reckoned I 
was doin’ well.” 

On the way to the theatre—the old Walnut Street—nurse told 
me that Bert was still with father, who was very unwell. “I do 
think it’s lumbager, though the doctor he says as it’s gout,” said 
nurse. 

“ And nothing is said of me?” I asked. 

“Not a mossel of a word,” sighed nurse, repeating emphati- 
cally : “ It can’t go on so—it can’t; I know it can’t!” seeming to 
derive much satisfaction from these asseverations. 

A bright starlight night, a sort of beatified slush in the 
streets—made so by the gleam of the gas-lamps—the air full of 
melody from the balcony concert at Fox’s Casino, a‘crush of 
people before the theatre-doors. Ned, strictly enjoined to get 
front seats in the dress-circle, had goneon before. Now he was 
to be seen above the crowd, beckoning us to come on, which 
we succeeded in doing after a deal of good-humored pushing. 

Once on the stairs leading to the “ circle,” we were all right. 
There we paused for a few moments to breathe and to let the 
ladies settle their gowns and straighten their bonnets. 

Ned must have been an old theatre-goer, for he had gotten us 
seats on the left, not too near the stage. The last time I had 
been in a. theatre was the night father and I had heard “ Faust,” 
and thinking of it made me melancholy. Fortunately, I was 
seated between Mrs. Glass and Nurse Barnes. These good 
women had never been ina playhouse before, they informed me. 
Their constant interchange of admiration-notes across me drove 
away my sad memories. From the bed-curtain drop to the 
frescoed ceiling everything was matter for them to wonder at. 
And when Simon Hassler’s bald head appeared above the 
orchestra, and “‘ Zampa’s” overture began—I believe “Zampa” 
is out of date now; it is a good overture, however—Nurse 
Barnes summed up her feelings in an exclamation: “It’s ele- 
gant!” and Mrs. Glass replied: “It jes’ es, Miss Barnes, a heap 
sight better’n camp-meetin’,” 

Whilst the curtain was up these good souls preserved a de- 
corous silence, never taking their eyes off the stage, laughing with 
the actors, crying with them. I have not the faintest remem- 
brance what “ Haunted Houses” is about, but I am sure if 
either Nurse Barnes or Mrs. Glass were here they could tell me. 
They had the strongest conviction that it was the finest play 
ever acted, that never were there better actors than Mr, and 
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Mrs. Charles Walcot. I myself acknowledge a strong liking 
for these two delightful people. When nurse said, decidedly, 
that “Haunted Houses” was the best thing Shakspere ever 
did, and I gainsaid his having written it, Mrs. Glass put in to say, 
“Well, ef he didn’t write et, he had oughter” ; they burst intoa 
jolly laugh, sure that I had been logically silenced. 

“ Well, well, times es changed,” said Mrs. Glass, as we sat in 
an eating-house over our fried oysters. 

“ How so, Mrs. Glass?” asked Mrs. Link, stirring her coffee. 

“T never thort preachers went to sich places es play-houses; 
they didn’t when I was a gel,” answered Mrs. Glass. 

Miss Bland looked surprised. “ Aren’t you mistaken, Mrs. 
Glass?” she asked. 

“No, I an’t,” said Mrs. Glass indignantly. ‘* Where was 
yeh eyes, Miss Blan’, an’ them a-floppin about in white necker- 
chers a-givin’ th’ big bugs th’ bes’ pews, jes fur all th’ worl’ like 
et wuz en chu’ch ?” 

“Oh!” gasped Mrs. Link. “They are not ministers; they 
are the ushers.” 

“T guess I knows a preacher when I sees ’im,” said Mrs. 
Glass sulkily. 

Fortunately for the peace of our little company, the waiter 
at this juncture came in with the custards that had been ordered 
as an after-thought. In their distribution ministers and ushers 
were forgotten. 

Nurse Barnes stayed the night with Mrs. Glass, in order to 
see as much as possible of me next day. She was up betimes 
next morning, and nothing would satisfy her but going down to 
the store with me to see what kind of a place it was. Its size 
proved in some way to be a comfort to ber, and I verily believe 
that she thought all the cares of the establishment rested on my 
shoulders; for she piously remarked that she hoped I looked 
above for strength to support such a responsibility. I think, so 
often did she feel for her purse on our way down the street, that 
it had been her intention to offer me money as she had done be- 
fore, but the sight of Guggins’ warehouse put the idea out of 
her head. 

Nurse wanted me to write to her, but I refused, feeling sure 
that my father would not like me to. Several of the salesmen 
saw me bid her good-by, and the more curious ones asked me 
if the old lady they had seen with me were my mother. | 
answered simply that my mother was dead. 

My new position was an improvement on the retail depart 
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ment. My companions were of a better sort than Gormick and 
Flat, and, if not always congenial spirits, it was not their fault. 
Never have I come across a more whole-hearted set of young 
men than were the clerks in Guggins’ shipping rooms. 

The months went slowly by, every day my old home-life be- 
coming for me more completely a thing of the past. One day 
during this time, the warehouse was shut up, crape tied on its 
doors. Mrs. Guggins was dead. 1 could not help speculating 
on a hope I had now, that, after a decent time of mourning had 
elapsed, Guggins would reward Miss Bland’s constancy by mar- 
rying her. When Miss Bland heard of the death of Mrs. 
Guggins she said she supposed that it would be proper for her 
to put on mourning ; and the next time | saw her she wore an old 
black frock, and a black tape about her neck. When I proposed 
carrying her condolences to Mr. Guggins she exclaimed: “‘ Not 
for the world! He would not believe in their sincerity. Heaven 
forgive me for saying so, Mr. Scott,” she continued in a half- 
whisper, “ but I don’t believe he needs condolences ; she led him an 
awful life.” 

After that I did not hear Miss Bland speak of “Charles” for 
a long time. 

One sultry noonday in July I was standing in a doorway to 
get the benefit of whatever air might be stirring, gazing long- 
ingly at the green country in the hazy distance across the river, 
wishing for the cool seat in the porch at home. There was little 
traffic on the river street; the draymen were all at dinner. The 
clattering of a vehicle over the cobblestones, where horses were 
generally walked, caused me to turn my head. It needed no 
second look for me to recognize the approaching carriage as my 
father’s. I stood stock-still, staring at ihe horses drawing it as if 
they were veritable nightmares, not moving till it was pulled up 
before the warehouse. The carriage-door was impatiently flung 
open, and Bert walked up to me, putting out his hand stiffly. 

I told him how glad I was to see him, and wished very much 
that Guggins’ warehouse was not destitute of a reception-room. 

“Paul,” said Bert gravely, “father is very ill; he cannot 
speak, but he has made signs that he wants you. Will you go 
back with me?” 

My answer was to rush out to the carriage, coatless and hat- 
less as I was. 

Bert caught me by the arm. “Don’t make an ass of your- 
self,” he said. “Get your hat and coat, then tell the man you 
work for that you may be gone a day or so.” 
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Bert always had a cool head for the proprieties. I ran off to 
do as he bade me, making a hasty toilet with the assistance of a 
basin of muddy water. This done, I went to Guggins’ office to 
ask a leave of absence to go to my father, who, perhaps, was 
dying. 

Notwithstanding my preoccupation, I could not help notic- 
ing how much less of a badgered appearance Guggins now had. 

“ All right,” he said, after thinking a moment. “ What’s his 
disease ?” 

I told him that I thought it was paralysis. 

“Then don’t you hurry,” he said consolingly. ‘“ Folks some- 
times hang on for several days with that before getting out.” 

I tound Bert waiting for me in the carriage. Dan was driv- 
ing, and after I had warmly grasped his hand he asked: “ Home, 
Master Paul?” 

“ Yes,” said Bert for me, speaking shortly. 

Then Dan banged the door to, jumped up to his box, and 
began to thread his way through the drays, now in motion. 

The ride was a silent one. I had expected that there would 
be much for us to talk about, but the fact is Bert did not seem 
to want to talk, and I could think of nothing to say. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


AN UNLOOKED-FOR END. 


Gazing on the spot where I had turned to look back and 
wave my hand to my father at the book-room window, how long 
the time seemed since I had gone away fromhome! Yet nothing 
was changed, save that I had left in the winter when snow was 
on the ground, and now the elms shadowed green grass, making 
a leafy archway above the gravel drive. There, on the porch, 
were the very chairs which father and I had used so many, 
many summer days. Some one had left an open book on the 
stoop as I had often done. In the dining-room the vases were 
still kept filled with flowers as I had kept them, in memory of 
mother and partly for the love I have myself for flowers. 

Nurse Barnes came running out to welcome me, her eyes 
much swollen, as if from weeping. With but a word in greet- 
ing, she took me by the hand and led me directly to my father's 
room. 

He lay on the bed in a loose dressing-gown. Never had he 
appeared more handsome than he did then. » His face was pallid, 
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his flaxen hair smoothed back from his forehead. His palsied 
left hand lay helplessly beside him; his right hand played ner- 
vously with the silken coverlet that was drawn over him. His 
eyes were fixed on the door as I entered, and by a nervous 
twitching of his moustache it seemed he wished to speak. The 
doctor by his side made place for me. I caught the living hand 
of my father in mine, and he feebly returned the pressure. Not 
speaking, I gently wiped the damp from his forehead, and then, 
seeing the tears rolling slowly from under his closed eyelids, 
wiped them away too. 

It was perfectly still in the room, save for the rustle of Nurse 
Barnes’ gown as she moved about, making little arrangements 
for my father’s comfort. Suddenly the veins on his forehead 
began to swell, and, with a great effort, he cried out: “ Paul, 
don’t leave me!” Exhausted, he fainted away. The doctor ap- 
plied restoratives, and the first thing my father’s eyes did when 
he came to was to seek mine. 

The long summer afternoon dragged on, father alternately 
dozing and waking. In one of his waking moments my shabby 
clothing seemed to trouble him, for he passed his hand over my 
coat sleeve, his eyes seeming to ask the meaning of my shabbi- 
ness. A pained look crossed his face as I told him in a low 
voice that I was in my working clothes. 

Late in the evening nurse brought me tea, which I took 
seated at my father’s dressing-table. The doctor, who had been 
away, came in and took a cup with me. This gave me the 
occasion I had been wishing for to ask him if I could hope for 
my father’s recovery. I begged him to speak plainly, to tell me 
the worst. 

The doctor had a very full beard, which he stroked medita- 
tively, glancing meanwhile at my father sleeping on the bed. 

“He may pass away at any moment—in his sleep, for instance ; 
he cannot recover,” said the doctor decidedly. 

A moment after I had again taken my station beside my 
father. A weary station, shadowed by the arms of a great cross. 
He was dying; no man could help him, but there was God. 
What should I do? If God would only direct me! It was only 
at midnight that I came toa decision. Bert and Nurse Barnes 
had fallen asleep in their chairs; the doctor asleep in the next 
room, ready to be called should he be needed. The shaded lamp 
was burning low on the dressing-table, and I knew my father 
was awake by the restless rolling of his eyeballs. I took his 
hand in mine, and, steadying my voice, said: “ Father, they say 
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you are—” I hadtostop. How could I have the heart to tell 
my father that he was dying? Nor was it necessary ; instinc- 
tively I knew that he understood me. 

After a moment to shape my words I began again, speaking 
slowly: “Father, do not think that I would pretend to teach 
you—”"” Again I paused. I knew this to be no time for 
phrasings, and I continued .impetuously: “ Perhaps, father, you 
have never been baptized—let me baptize you.” 

To my great surprise and joy he pressed my hand in assent. 

“Yes, father ?” I asked, to make sure ; and the pressure of my 
hand was repeated. 

With such awe as I have never felt before or since, I filled a 
bowl with fresh water. 

I was weeping, and my voice was choked, as I said, pouring 
the water on his head: “ Arthur, if you are not already baptized, 
I baptize you in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

It was not done too soon. I heard the rattling in his throat, 
and gently raised him as best I could. 

“Nurse! Bert! Doctor!” I called. In a moment they 
were roused, nurse helping me to hold my father, whose head 
rested on my breast. 

It was striking half-past twelve when a smile flickered on my 
father’s face, and he whispered: “ Edith!” 

Now, Edith was my mother’s name. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


THOSE of our American fellow-countrymen who were in 
Paris or ir. London during the month of July of this year may, 
perhaps, have been present at the meetings held in both capitals, 
at the instigation of Cardinal Lavigerie, to protest against the 
horrible traffic which is now being carried on in the interior of 
the African continent by the Arab slave-dealers, and of which 
his missioners are the daily witnesses. 

It was natural that the venerable cardinal should address 
himself to the sympathies of English and Americans in this mat- 
ter. By their heroic and self-denying efforts slavery has been 
abolished in the West Indies and both in North and South 
America; and by the zeal of the Anti-Slavery Society in Lon- 
don cruisers have been regularly despatched to the African 
coasts to arrest the passage of the slaves-dhows and stop the 
traffic to Asia from Zanzibar and the surrounding ports. Untila 
few years ago, in fact, people cherished the idea that, except ina 
few rare instances, slavery was a thing of the past and the 
African race was free. 

Then came the revelations of Livingstone, of Speke, of Stan- 
ley, of Gordon, of Cameron, all eminent men, who had seen with 
their own eyes the horrors they describe, and who rudely 
dispelled the dream to which we have alluded. But as greater 
publicity given to these facts may help to rouse the interest of 
some of our readers, we will give a short account of this in- 
famous traffic, condemned not only by the head of the Catholic 
Church, but by Christians of every denomination throughout the 
civilized world. 

Twenty or thirty years ago little or nothing was known of 
the interior of the great African continent. It was represented 
on the maps as a great sandy desert, fatal to Europeans and quite 
uninhabitable by them on account of its deadly climate. It has 
now been discovered that in the high lands, near the great 
lakes, the soil is beyond anything rich and fertile. Four large 
rivers irrigate the country, while the great altitude of these vast 
table-lands tempers the heat of the sun and makes a residence 
there both healthy and agreeable. On the borders of the lakes 
Nyanza and Tanganyika the heat of the day does not exceed 32 

degrees (centigrade), while the nights are always fresh and cool. 
The vegetation is. wonderfully luxuriant, and the trees are large 
and magnificent. Four crops can be sown and reaped in the 
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year, and the consequence was that no part of Africa was so 
peopled and so prosperous. Then came the hour of European 
exploration, whereby this beautiful and fertile region was dis- 
covered by the white men. But by an unhappy coincidence the 
path was likewise opened to the slave-dealers, who, guided by 
the natives who had accompanied the explorers, soon spread 
misery and desolation throughout this once peaceful and happy 
land. Their points of departure were Egypt and Zanzibar, and 
their nominal traffic was ivory. The heads of these slave- trading 
expeditions are of a race called “ métis,"’ whose origin is a mix- 
ture of Arab and negro blood of the vilest sort.  Brutes without 
conscience and without pity, infamous for their bestial corrup- 
tion and their horrible cruelty, they justify the African proverb: 
“God made the whites and the blacks; but the devil alone 
created the métis /” 

To transport the ivory to the sea-coast in a country where 
there are no roads bearers were required, and to obtain them 
the natives were seized and enslaved. One village after the 
other was depopulated and left a heap of ruins. The wretched 
inhabitants fled to the woods or to the high maize crops near the 
lakes ; the métis surrounded and set fire to them; and when, 
driven to desperation by the heat and the smoke, they strove to 
escape, they were seized and chained, men, women, and children, 
and forced to march with their captors. 

Then begins a series of cruelties almost too horrible for de- 
scription. The slaves are tied in a way which makes walking a 
real misery. The men have a fork round their necks which 
connects the one with the other, and so they are driven on by 
the lash all day in the burning sun. When night comes they are 
given a little dry grain called “sorgho” and water, and nothing 
else. The “ métis” then examine which are the most likely to 
survive the next day’s march, and those whom they find too 
much exhausted are felled to the ground with a heavy blow on 
the back of the neck from a wooden bar (to save powder and shot), 
and left thus to die. One of the missioners of Tanganyika, F. 
Guillemé, writes from his station at Kibanga: “ Having asked 
an Arab how it was that 1 had seen so many skeletons in the 
neighborhood of Oujiji, he quickly replied: ‘Oh! formerly we 
used to throw the dying slaves there for the hyenas to carry off, 
but this year the number of deaths among them has been so 
great that these beasts are disgusted with human food.’ ” 

Thus they march, day after day, month after month, till they 
arrive at the slave-market on the borders of Morocco, Tripoli, or 
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elsewhere. If a weary and footsore mother, carrying her child 
in addition to her heavy load, lags behind for a few moments 
and thus delays the march of the caravan, her infant is torn from 
her arms and its brains dashed out before her eyes, while she is 
flogged into continuing her painful path. It is needless to say 
that not half of these poor creatures arrive at their destination. 
But the value of the “ animal,” as the “ métis”’ call them (which 
amounts to between ten and twenty pounds, according to the 
age and strength of the slave), amply repays their drivers for the 
loss of the remainder. The drain on thé already too scanty 
population of Africa caused by this abominable traffic is calcu- 
lated by Cameron, Gordon, and others at not less than fifteen 
hundred men, women, and children every day of the year. The 
question before the civilized world is this: Are we to permit a 
system which, at the lowest computation, costs annually more 
than five hundred thousand human lives ? Cardinal Lavigerie em- 
phatically declares that his “ conviction is that if some stop be not 
put to these frightful excesses, and that speedily, the most beau- 
tiful and fertile portion of this great country will, in a very few 
years, become a perfect desert.” Gordon calculated that from 
1875 to 1879 the loss of life in Darfour and Bahr-el-Gazelle alone 
was 81,000, in addition to the slaves exported, who numbered 
from 80,000 to 100,000; so that in two provinces alone in four 
years from 180,000 to 200,000 human beings had either perished 
or been carried off into slavery. ‘“ But,” as he sadly exclaims in 
his Letters to his sister, ‘people care more for their dinners 
than they do for anything else, and you may depend upon it, it 
is only an active few whom God pushes on to take an interest in 
this vast question. What a miserable thing this is!” 

The scarcity of ivory in the neighborhood of the great lakes 
now induces the “ métis” to content themselves with women 
and children; but the fate of the former, without defence in the 
hands of these debauchees, is too horrible for description. Car- 
dinal Lavigerie exclaims, when speaking on this subject : 


“Christian women! to you it belongs to make known these horrors 
everywhere and to excite the indignation of all the civilized world. Do 
not leave your fathers, your husbands, your sons, your brothers in peace 
till you have induced them to use all the authority which their position, 
their fortune, or their eloquence gives them to stop this effusion of the 
blood of your sisters. If God has given you the talent of writing, employ 
itin this cause. You will not find a holier one. Remember that it was 
the novel of a woman, Uncle Tom's Cabin, which, translated into all the 
languages of the civilized world, set a seal on the deliverance of the slaves 
in America.” 
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But our readers will naturally ask: What is to be done? 
What practical use can we make of this new and terrible infor- 
mation? Cardinal Lavigerie takes the same view as General 
Gordon, Commander Cameron, and as all those, in fact, who 
have a personal and intimate knowledge of the question—namely, 
the necessity of the employment of a small force of armed men 
under the guidance of European officers, for the protection of 
the defenceless villagers and for the destruction of the slave- 
trade. Already one gentleman has been found to make the ex- 
periment. An old French officer of the Pontifical Zouaves, Cap- 
tain Joubert, has nobly devoted his life to defend the natives of 
Mpala, on the Tanganyika Lake, from the raids of the slave-deal- 
ers. He has armed and equipped two hundred or three hundred 
of the best kind of negroes, whom he has carefully disciplined, 
and in this way has for eight years succeeded in keeping slave- 
dealers and slave-stealers away from his neighborhood. Why 
should not other men follow this example? Mr. Waller advised 
young men of means, who are continually making expeditions in 
Africa to shoot big game, to turn their attention to the slave- 
stealers instead. If on the great lakes, and on certain points of 
the interior, we had small bodies of men organized as Captain 
Joubert has done, we should soon arrive at the suppression of 
this infamous traffic. General Gordon suggested the addition 
of asmall body of light cavalry, to be despatched when tidings 
were brought of any fresh raid likely to be made in the neigh- 
borhood. These troops would interfere with no existing govern- 
ments, for we must remember that this slave-trade is carried on 
in spite of the law, which prohibits it in every district. Came- 
ron suggests the founding of an order which should consist of 
two branches: one comprising those who would be willing and 
able to join this crusade in Africa ; and the other who would prac- 
tically assist the crusaders by gifts of money, boats, arms, etc. 
Of course it would be best if the European states who atthe 
Congress of Vienna, the Conference at Verona, and the Congress 
of Berlin took formal engagements to suppress the slave-trade 
wherever their power extended, would themselves organize a 
sufficient force, each on their own territory, to put itdown. But 
if the selfishness of modern governments precludes this hope, 
why should not a crusade of this kind be formed, as in old times, 
to deliver this glorious land from a worse than Egyptian bond- 
age? 

In the midst of the moral turpitude, the luxury, and the self- 
indulgence which reign in this nineteenth century, whether in 
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Europe or America, would it not be a great and glorious sight to 
see voung men come forward, nobly and generously, to devote 
their lives, or a few years of it, at any rate, to this object? 
Would it not be something for them to feel, when they come to 
die, that they had done such a great work for God and for the 
souls he died to save? 

We will conclude with the words of Cardinal Lavigerie ad- 
dressed to a French and American audience in the church of St. 
Sulpice, in Paris: 


“It is said in the Acts of the Apostles that while St. Paul was preach- 
ing in Asia Minor he saw in a dream a man of Macedonia standing and 
beseeching him, saying: ‘ Pass over into Macedonia and help us.’ ‘ 7rans- 
tens... adjuva nos!’ This is the prayer which, through my voice, the 
unhappy African slaves address to you to-day. Christians, cross the sea 
which divides us and come and help us. St. Paul at once accepted the 
petition and delivered the Macedonians from the yoke of sin. Come,in the 
same way, to the Black Country. Come with your strong arms and your 
warm hearts, come with your alms and your prayers, and deliver this 
people, who are now sitting in the valley of death, and in the still more 
horrible shadows of a slavery which is a thousand times worse than death. 
Again I cry to you, with all the energy of my old priest’s heart: Come 
over the sea and help us!” 

LaDy HERBERT. 





AT ORDINATION. 


My childhood’s dream had grown to fancy, then 
It budded into hope within the heat 
Of mother’s love—as flowers grow to meet 
The rays that come to kiss them—chid me when 
I erred, and led me from the ways of men 
To angel paths where dewy graces fall, 
To temples grand where golden vesture gleams 
And music flows in soul-absorbing streams, 
Or some deserted shrine ’neath twilight’s pall 
To feel alone in prayer what heaven seems ; 
And long the vales of mystery we trod, 
With books, and nearly saw the face of God ; 
But now, untrue to all that lovely past, 
It leaves me here on Calvary at last. 


DeEnIs B. COLLINS. 
St. Joseph's Seminary, Trey, N. ¥. 
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THE CATHOLIC DEAF-MUTES OF NEW YORK CITY. 


‘To instruct the deaf no art could ever reach, 
No care improve them, and no wisdom teach,”—LUCRETIUS, 


No class of unfortunates have benefited more by the Chris- 
tian religion than the deaf and dumb. Before our Lord they 
were treated with incredible inhumanity, sometimes being forced 
on board of hulks in company with incurable cripples and sunk 
inthe sea. Even by the code of Justinian deaf-mutes are declared 
incapable of legally valid contracts. But the church reached out 
a protecting hand to them, and when the disturbances of the mi 
gration of the nations began to subside we hear of attempts made 
toinstruct them. The Venerable Bede tells us that in 685 he met 
an instructed deaf-mute. About the same date Rudolphus Agri- 
cola, of Heidelberg, in his De Jnventione Dialectica, mentions meet- 
ing with an educated deaf-mute. 

But the first recorded attempt at their systematic instruction 
is that of the Spanish Benedictine monk Pedro Ponce de Laon 
in 1580. He taught them to speak and read from the motion of 
the lips. In 1620 there were two English clergymen engaged in 
teaching deaf-mutes at the University of Oxford. The famous 
Abbé de |’Epée opened the first school for these unfortunates, in 
Paris, 1778. Such was the venerationin which he was held that 
even the Revolution spared him. He used the sign-language and 
probably invented its present method. Inthe same year Samuel 
Heinke opened a school in Leipsic and taught by the oral method. 
Since then every civilized country has such schools, and the United 
States is not surpassed by any, the State of New York alone hav- 
ing six deaf-mute,institutions employing the best methods for the 
relief of those suffering from this sad infirmity of nature. 

Mr. Gallaudet, father of the distinguished Episcopal minister 
of the deaf-mutes of this city, opened the first school for them 
in this country, in Hartford, Conn. He himself received his 
instruction in the sign-language from the Abbé Sicard, the suc- 
cessor of the Abbé de l’Epée, and brought with him to America 
one of the former’s distinguished pupils. 

Three methods are used: the purely oral, the sign-language, 
and a combination of both, the last, however, being now generally 
discarded. The oral method is the most perfect and almost en- 
tirely restores the deaf-mute to the society of hisfellow-men. It 
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is based upon the fact that dumbness from defective organs of 
speech is not found oftener among the deaf thah among those 
who have their hearing. There are positions of the lips, tongue, 
and facial muscles peculiar to nearly every articulate sound, and 
as the elementary sounds of human speech are not numerous they 
are readily learned by the shape they give the organs used to ut- 
terthem. The sight thus may become a substitute for hearing, 
and the process is called lip-reading. The teacher manages his 
pupil as a mother does a child who has the sense of hearing but is 
yet without the power of articulating, teaching his pupil to ex- 
press ideas with the sounds he has already acquired. He totally 
interdicts the use of the sign-language, whose facility would soon 
give it the advantage. By dint of much energy, patience, sharp- 
ness of hearing and thinness of lips (so as to give plain examples 
of the form of sounds), and much zeal on the part of the teacher, 
one year is sufficient to enable the pupils to converse passably 
well with each other by the oral method. 

Complaints are sometimes heard of the banishment of sign- 
language from dactylological schools; but the Abbé Tarra, of 
Milan, a prominent instructor of deaf-mutes, affirms that, without 
any exception, all who are capable of learning the sign-language 
are also capable of learning to speak. And the result gained, at 
no greater outlay, all things considered, is that the pupil talks 
like any other man and hears with his eyes. 

The causes of congenital deafness are: consanguineous mar- 
riages, weak constitution of parents, scrofula, cold and damp 
dwellings, ill health of the mother at a certain period of life, and 
in a few cases hereditary transmission. The number of the con- 
genitally deaf is not large, certainly not the half of the whole num- 
ber of those who are deaf. Very likely many are entered in the 
registers as congenitally deaf who have lost their hearing in the 
period of infancy, when it was nearly impossible to ascertain the 
fact, and the mother is so far from looking for such an accident 
as unlikely to cause proper investigation. 

The causes of contracted deafness are: scarlatina, measles, pa- 
ralysis, fits, cold and damp surroundings, bad treatment, hydro- 
cephalus, and other affections of the brain. The immediate causes 
of this sad infirmity are the paralysis of the auditory nerve or the 
deformity of the organ of hearing. Both defects have been con- 
sidered until now as incurable. The proportion of deaf-mutes in 
regard tothe population varies according to the hygienic condi- 
tions of the different countries and their degree of civilization. 
They are very scarce among the North American Indians, where 
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they do not survive the diseases which produce total deafness. 
In the United States the ratio is one to eleven hundred. 

The Catholics in the Archdiocese of New York numbering 
600,000, there should be 546 Catholic deaf-mutes. But if we 
consider that they are generally found among the poor, as their 
infirmity is mostly caused by diseases arising from the injurious 
conditions of their early surroundings ; that they drift into the 
large centres of population, where they can more easily better 
their condition in life and enjoy the company of their com. 
panions in misfortune; that five of the schools of New York 
State are in or near this city, and that the best physicians, who 
can often restore hearing, and can, at any rate, save their lives, 
are generally found in large cities—we must admit that there are 
at least seven or eight hundred Catholic deaf-mutes in the Arch- 
diocese of New York. 

Of this number 200 are in our Catholic schools at Fordham 
(girls) and Westchester (boys) under the intelligent management 
of a religious order of sisters. About 60 are at Dr. Peet's 
school; but I could not ascertain their number at Mr. Green- 
berger’s school, as they do not register or inquire about the 
faith of the inmates. The remainder are scattered in every 
part of the city, employed in different arts and trades, etc. 

Uninstructed deaf-mutes, though having no clear idea of 
God, have a good knowledge of the first principles of natural 
morality, which constitutes a certain knowledge of a Supreme 
Being, and, as a consequence, have a knowledge of right and 
wrong and are responsible to conscience. Hence the church 
has always endeavored to give them religious training. Every- 
where they are made good citizens, good husbands and wives, 
good Christians, and generally very patient in their afflicted and 
lonely condition. 

Our separated brethren are doing a great deal for the deaf- 
mutes of this city as well as for those in all parts of the country. 
They have six ministers going from place to place and giving 
them religious instruction, without mentioning those stationed 
in the different institutions in various parts of the Union. At 
St. Ann’s Episcopal Church, Eighteenth Street, where the deaf- 
mutes come from every part of this city and neighboring places, 
there are three ministers, thoroughly understanding the sign- 
language, and devoting part of their time to the deaf-mute 
mission. They have spacious rooms for the meetings of their 
little societies, their library, and for their amusements. I must 
acknowledge that all this is a great temptation for our Catholic 
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deaf-mutes to join their church, especially for those who have 
been their pupils; for a deaf-mute thinks a great deal of his 
teachers. In fact, 1 greatly fear that the greatest part of our 
Catholic deaf-mutes have gone that way, for during the year 
I have been here I have not been able to reach more than two 
hundred. 

Our Most Reverend Archbishop has also done all he could 
for that unfortunate part of his flock, especially in founding and 
supporting the mission under my charge. Helped by his 
worthy counsellors and understanding perfectly the question 
and his responsibility, he continued for two years to ask for 
a member of the community of the Clerics of St. Viator, to 
which I belong, and whose vocation it is to evangelize deaf- 
mutes. 

The archbishop considered that men to whom this work 
is a special vocation would be likely to do it well ; members, too, 
of a community, and therefore not liable to be shifted from it by 
a canonical promotion, who, being brethren together, in case of 
death or sickness can take one another’s place, and have the 
knowledge and experience gained in similar work elsewhere. 

Good progress has already been made. Last August twenty- 
two men and women, who had received at our hands proper 
religious training, made their First Communion and were con- 
firmed. At the present time, besides those coming to me for 
instruction on Sundays, and on week-days after their day’s 
work, I usually go twice a week to a club-room in Father 
Slattery’s parish, Carmansville, and give religious instruction to 
fifty Catholic young deaf-mute men and women whom Dr. Peet 
or some of his able staff of teachers brings to me. Dr. Peet takes 
a great interest in this good work of ours and furnishes me 
every facility. On Saturday, at two o'clock, ten of Mr. Green- 
berger’s pupils come to me for catechism at La Salle Institute, 
Fifty ninth Street and Sixth Avenue, where the good Christian 
Brothers have made me their guest. This instruction I| give 
orally. All of these young people will, | hope, make their First 
Communion and be confirmed next spring, and I doubt not that 
all will prove to be good Christians and will much assist my 
mission by setting the others a good example. 

In the beginning of a mission like this there is a great deal 
of work to be done before we can show any substantial results. 
The spirit of darkness does not love it, and will raise up 
difficulties and trials—all good works are subject to that test— 
but it was the work of predilection of our Divine Saviour—“ the 
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dumb he made to speak and the deaf to hear ”—and he was led 
dumb and patient to death for us. This mission has been put 
under his sovereign patronage. He will take care of it, and 
it will continue to be his work of salvation. Meantime I beg 
for it the prayers and co-operation of the whole Catholic com- 
munity. 
ALFRED BELANGER, C.S.V., 
Missionary for the Deaf-Mutes. 





TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


IT befell the present Talker, in those days of callow imma- 
turity of mind which he supposes may come to the inchoate 
sage as well as to the more ordinary dullard—though he speaks 
with undoubting assurance of the latter only—to encounter 
another, possibly less youthful, certainly not less callow, wan- 
derer in the paths of literature. Their aims were diverse, the 
Talker being then, as now, bent upon discovery and admiration 
pure and simple, the other on “creative art.” But how create 
from nothing? How paint without a model? How reveal secrets 
without knowing any ? 

Realism in art, as this generation is learning it from certain 
French and Russian masters, with the kindly aid of American 
and English critics, was only on its way to the birth in those 
days. But this neophyte had a private inspiration which, possi- 
bly, nothing but some congenital weakness in the intellectual 
knees of him to whom it was vouchsafed prevented from placing 
American fiction at once in the van on that road. For the in- 
spiration appeared genuine; it had the air of coming straight up 
from the nether source of such. Still, as it seemed somehow in- 
compatible with the general unfledgedness of its recipient, as well 
as with the wholesome, if strict, parental discipline under which 
his years compelled him still to squirm, his boasts of what he had 
done, was doing, and would do, moved the lighter-minded of his 
well-wishers as often to laughter as to tears. A pair of these 
beheld him one snowy afternoon, just on the verge of dusk, 
emerging from an underground oyster-cellar, a tin pail in his 
hand, it is true, and a most virtuous-looking red woollen com- 
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forter about his neck, but still with the familiar and not-lightly- 
to-be-cast-off air of mysterious wickedness peering through these 
mean disguises. “ Halloo!” said one, “ there’s the great Sylvan- 
der! What is he doing down there?” “Possible you don’t 
know?” said the other. ‘‘ That must be one of those ‘lowest 
haunts of vice’ he says he frequents. Looks as if he was carry- 
ing a pailful of it home to his mother for supper.” 

It was of Sylvander that the Talker was reminded by Mr. 
George Moore and his delectable Confessions of a Young Man 
(New York: Brentanos), now in its second “ authorized ” edition. 
Mr. Moore is the author of one or two unrelievedly nasty novels, 
constructed on the Zola pattern, but with heavy, English materials 
and not any charm of style. His Confessions of a Young Man are 
understood to be autobiographic, although the “ young man of 
refined mind,” as he describes the hero, calls himself Edward 
Dayne, and so manages to introduce this affecting little tribute 
to the merits of Mr. George Moore: 


“In England, as in France, those who loved literature the most purely, 
who were the least mercenary in their love, were marked out for prosecu- 
tion, and all three were driven into exile. Byron, Shelley, and George 
Moore; and Swinburne, he, too, who loved literature for its own sake, was 
forced, amid cries of indignation and horror, to withdraw his book from the 
reach of a public that was rooting then among the garbage of the Yelver- 
ton divorce case. I think of these facts and think of Baudelaire’s prose 
poem—that poem in which he tells howa dog will run away howling if you 
hold to him a bottle of choice scent, but if you offer him some putrid mor- 
sel picked out of some gutter-hole he will sniff round it joyfully, and will 
seek to lick your hand for gratitude.” 


Edward Dayne is by birth an Irishman “of the landlord 
class,” and by training a Catholic. Hear him discourse concern- 
ing those facts: 


“Two dominant notes in my character—an original hatred of my native 
country, and a brutal loathing of the religion I was brought up in. All the 
aspects of my native country are violently disagreeable to me, and I can- 
not think of the place I was born in without a sentiment of nausea. These 
feelings are inherent and inveterate in me. I am instinctly averse to my 
own countrymen ; they are at once remote and repulsive. . . . The Eng- 
lish I love, and with a love that is foolish, mad, limitless; I love them 
better than the French, but I am not so near them. Dear, sweet, Protes- 
tant England, . .. southern England, not the north—there is some- 
thing Celtic in the north—southern England, with its quiet, steadfast 
faces; a smock-frock is to me one of the most delightful things in the 
world, it is so absolutely English. The villages clustered round the 
greens, the spires of the churches pointing between the elm-trees—this 
is congenial to me; and this is Protestantism. England is Protestantism, 
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Protestantism is England. Protestantism is strong, clean, and westernly; 
Catholicism is eunuch-like, dirty, and Oriental. . . . Look at the nations 
that have clung to Catholicism: starving moonlighters and _ starving 
brigands. .. . Let us be Protestant, and revere Cromwell.” 


A page further on comes this: 


“ Marriage—what an abomination! Love—yes, but not marriage. Love 
cannot exist in marriage, because love is an ideal; that is to say, some- 
thing not quite understood—transparencies, color, light, a sense of the 
unreal, But a wife—you know all about her—who her father was, who her 
mother was, what she thinks of you, and her opinion of the neighbors over 
the way. Where, then, is the dream, the au de/a? There is none.” 


But when he says “a wife—you know all about her,” this 
“young man of refined mind” means to be understood strictly 
of a man’s own wife. His neighbor’s wife—ah, that is quite an- 
other thing! She is the very dream of dreams, to prove which 
he prints a long letter to himself from one which goes to contra- 
dict his first thesis, that a man “knows all about” the woman 
who bears his name. And then he tells how he read Gautier 
and learned joyfully from him that by 


“Looking without shame and accepting with love the flesh, I might raise 
it to as high a place and within as divine a light as even the soul had been 
set in. The ages were as an aureole, and I stood as if enchanted before 
the noble nakedness of the elder gods. .... And I cried with my master 
that the blood that flowed on Mount Calvary #e m’a jamais baigné dans ses 
frots.” 

But all this is in the oyster-cellar. The “ young man of a re- 
fined mind” does not really tie on his red comforter and get his 
stew in his tin pail until he reaches his last chapter and turns to 
parley with his “hypocritical reader.” You want to know, he 
says, why you 
“Have been forced to read this record of a sinful life. Soldier, robber, 
priest, atheist, courtesan, virgin, I care not what you are, zf you have nol 
brought children into the werld to suffer, your \ife has been as vain and as 
harmless as mine. . . . I neither repent nor regret, and a fool and a weak- 
ling I should be if I did. I know the worth and the rarity of more than 
fifteen years of systematic enjoyment. Everything conspired to enable me 
to gratify my body and my brain; and do you think this would have been 
so if I had been a good man? If you do you are a fool; good intentions 
and bold greed go to the wall, but subtle selfishness with a dash of un- 
scrupulousness pulls more plums out of life’s pie than the seven deadly 
virtues. . . . Admit that you feel just a little interested in my wickedness; 
admit that if you ever thought you would like to know me it is because | 
know a great deal that you probably don’t; admit that your mouth waters 
when you think of rich and various pleasures that fell to my share ip 
happy, delightful Paris; admit that if this book had been an account of 
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the pious books I had read, the churches I had been to, and the good 
works I had done, that you would not have bought it or borrowed it. 
Hypocritical reader, think, had you had courage, health, and money to lead 
a fast life, would you not have done so?... You who are now turning 
up your eyes and murmuring ‘horrid young man,’ examine your weakly 
heart and see what divides us... . Humanity be hanged! Self, and after 
self a friend; the rest may go to the devil; and be sure that when any 
man is more stupidly vain and outrageously egotistic than his fellows, he 
will hide his hideousness in humanitarianism.” 


And so on, ad nauseam, indeed, but still in a way to make one 
reflect that the “ weakly heart” of no reader counts for as much 
as the “ weakly head” of the writer in estimating the repelling 
force between them. : . 

The Court of Charles IV.: a Romance of the Escorial (New 
York: W. S. Gottsberger) is translated by Clara Bell from the 
Spanish of B. Perez Galdés. It is a historical novel, with no- 
thing sufficiently romantic either in its conception or its execution 
to explain or justify the second half of its title. The time chosen 
is early in the present century, when the Prince of Peace, Manuel: 
Godoy, was still powerful inSpain. The story is supposed to be 
told by an ignorant boy, originally page to an actress, afterwards 
to an intriguing lady of the court. It is not compellingly inte- 
resting in any of its parts—few novels pretending to be historical 
ever are so—and its historical details and explanations are dis- 
tinctly tiresome. It is translated into smooth and agreeable 
English, and in some of its scenes shows its author’s knowledge 
of the springs of human nature and his cleverness in making 
them subserve the purposes of fiction. Thére is one virtuous 
girl among the female characters, and what little is shown of her 
is pleasant. The marquis, too, vain, pompous, empty, yet appa- 
rently bursting with his load of imaginary secrets, is languidly 
amusing. The book reads like the hack-work of a clever and 
capable writer who regards the production of fiction asa pro- 
fession, and works at it as he might at law, medicine, or politics 
had he chosen either as a means of livelihood. But it does not 
suggest to one who makes in it a first acquaintance with Galdés 
any sufficient explanation of the praises heaped upon some of his 
other novels. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. publish A Gallant Fight, by Marion Har- 
land (Mrs. Terhune). It is a most ladylike production, and may 
be recommended as certain not to bring the blush of shame to 
the cheek of the most innocent. And yet the “gallant fight ” 
intended by the title we take to be the long struggle kept up by 
Mrs. Richard Phelps not to “let on” to him, or to anybody, 
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that she knows her husband has once been on the verge of un- 
faithfulness to her after she had said she would “ stake her soul's 
salvation on his continued fidelity.” She continues this warfare 
throughout the greater part of the novel, and is finally victori- 
ous in it by means of that great defeat, a point-blank lie. Mrs. 
Terhune has not made quite plain what she thinks of this enor- 
mous turpitude on the part of Madeline. She paints with vim 
the dreadful state of affairs at the time when her heroine touch- 
ed this—topmost height, was it, or lowest depth ?—final point, 
any way, of her struggle. She gives you the beautiful, detesta- 


ble, snaky woman, who has found and preserved and brought to © 


Madeline’s notice, out of sheer, inherent spitefulness, the knowl- 
edge of Richard’s contemplated but providentially prevented 
fall from virtue, and who now wants to use it in asort of black- 
mailing way. Then she draws Richard’s horror at the thought 
that Madeline knows. Poor fellow! no wonder his wife took pity. 
on him, for it affected him like this: 


“ He shook as in the death-ague. Such extremity of terror as she had 
never conceived of rushed into the eyes she held with hers; a greenish 
pallor overspread his visage; his thin fingers fastened on her sleeve ; his 
lips writhed, giving forth no sound.” 


So, when his tormentor insists on having from Madeline, in 
his presence, “a categorical reply to my question, Did you never 
read the contents of that envelope?”’ Madeline says, “ Never /” 
Was it victory? Was it defeat? Mrs. Terhune is doubtful. 
She is quite sure that it was good “ wifehood,” yet she says: 


“ Madeline in this hour knew a deeper depth of degradation—even the 
lowering of herself to shield him. The salvation of his fair fame, the pro- 
tection of her children from befouling scandal, the unspeakable dread of 
seeing her husband die under the scourge of detection--by so much more 
fearful to characters like his than awakened conscience, as they love them- 
selves more than others—all these things started up before her in the one 
instant of recoil from actual and conscious falsehood, and hurled her for- 
ward. She had cried to an offended God for forgiveness. He knew the 
might of the temptation, and, being all-merciful, mzgh¢ assoil her soul. 
The blot would be for evermore visible to her. \t was a Pyrrhian victory, 
with disasters never to be retrieved.” 


The italics are ours. Mrs. Terhune.has told her story in an 
interesting way. But there is, as usual in her work, a subdued, 
cook-book sort of flavor in it, an atmosphere of tatting and tat- 
tling, and crochet work, and zsthetic chromos, and general 
primness, propriety, and prettiness, which makes “ladylike” at 
once the most comprehensive and descriptive of adjectives for it. 
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Pen, by the author of Miss Toosey’s Mission and Laddie (Boston : 
Roberts Brothers), is a very sweet little English story, well writ- 
ten and wellconceived. Both the sisters, Pen and little Tre, are 
charming, and Sandy and his love-affair enlist from the first a 
sympathy which his red hair and. yellow-green eyes have no 
power to do away with. The book is entirely wholesome and to 
be commended. 

The Rebel Rose (New York: Harper & Brothers) is an un- 
usually good piece of work by an anonymous author. Whether 
man or woman is not so evident as it usually is in anonymous 
novels, and we confess to feeling more than ordinarily in doubt 
on that point. Mary Stuart Beaton, the heroine, and Lady Sax- 
on, her foil, are both painted, one would say, from the inside. 
Unlike as they are, there are very feminine touches in both of 
them. So there are, for that matter, in the men, Sir Victor Cham- 
pion, Rolfe Bellarmin, and Lord Saxon. But whether the book 
is the production of a clever woman whose native intuition has 
been pieced out by experience, and possibly supplemented by 
masculine collaboration in the treatment of public affairs, or 
that of a good man whose ideals have been more or less con- 
sciously shaped by a knowledge of the Catholic ideal, is not 
convincingly obvious. The writer is, at all events, no tyro. 
He has an easy mastery of all his material, and, though the 
story is long, there is little that can be called mere padding 
In it. 

The scene is laid in London, where the Honorable Mary 
Stuart Beaton, a legitimate descendant of the Stuarts, and a very 
striking reproduction in face and figure of Mary Queen of 
Scots, has come to press her claim to some estates bequeathed 
to one of her ancestors but confiscated by the crown. She is 
under age, and is attended by an elderly lady-in-waiting, and by 
an old friend of her father’s, General Falcon, who, in spite of his 
years, is madly in love with her and inclined to play the part of 
Bothwell to her Mary. She has held a sort of court in Schwal- 
benstadt, is addressed as Madame, and gets into one of the Eng- 
lish illustrated papers in the character of a Jacobite pretendress 
tothe throne. She is, in reality, a most charming young girl, 
who presently leads into captivity, wholly without intent to do 
so, and with no effort save that unconsciously exercised by her 
beauty and pure womanly charm, the two men .most able to 
advance her cause in the House of Commons—Sir Victor Cham- 
pion, the Liberal leader, and Rolfe Bellarmin, the young head 
of a schism in the Conservative ranks known as Tory Democracy. 
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Nor do these exhaust the list of Mary’s suitors. There is also 
Lord Stonehenge, young, remarkably handsome, the living head 
of a great and powerful family which had never changed its 
English homestead or its religious faith since the Conquest. 
Mary herself is Catholic, goes to the Jesuit church in Farm 
Street, and when she and her quartette of admirers are assem- 
bled together at Stonehenge Park they meet there another pre- 
tender to a throne, the little Don José of Saragossa, his tutor, 
Mgr. Valmy, a Jesuit priest, and that ecclesiastic’s “ chaplain 
and private secretary,” Dr. Amblaine. Mgr. Valmy’s Catholi- 
cism was of the widest range, says the author, and exemplifies the 
fact by making him say, concerning the transmigration of souls, 
that he has “never thought of the theory of reincarnation as 
totally opposed to the divine revelation which we have received. 
It would, on the contrary, seem to throw some light upon diffi- 
cult problems.” And again: 

“Men not of his own faith sometimes found fault with his very wideness 
of view and his comprehensive, candid tolerance of differing opinion. It 
was the arrogance of the Roman churchman, they would have it; he was 
so satisfied of the final triumph of his own church that he already regarded 
every other human creature as one of the same fold, whether the other 
human creature would have it so or not.” 


Mgr. Valmy, however, has no important part to play in the 
story, and, in spite of the prominence given to him and his views 
in two or three of its chapters, the space he fills comes as near to 
deliberate padding as anything between its covers. But he and 
Dr. Amblaine are the only official representatives of any form of 
religion who are brought intoa singularly full novel which shows 
refinement and elevation of sentiment, and for that reason they 
become interesting, as indicative of tendency in a writer whom 
we do not believe to be Catholic. Reverent he is, however, and 
in sentiment religious, and in the delineation of Mary Beaton and 
of Lord Stonehenge, especially in the last scene between them, he 
has touched high ground. But the novel has much more of poli- 
tics than of religious sentiment in it. Of religious doctrine it has 
none, and its central pivot is, as it should be, a love-story—that of 
Mary Beaton and Rolfe Bellarmin. It is nota great novel; it 
allows itself to be laid down without difficulty, although it must 
be taken up again with pleasure. But it shows an easy and sym- 
pathetic mastery of nearly all it touches, and a keen insight into 
human nature in both its nobler and its meaner aspects. It is 
written, too, in singularly even and well-bred English, which is 
always quite equal to the stress laid upon it by the exigencies of 
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the business, the sentiment, or the passion of the moment. And 
as all of these, though natural and real, are yet lifted out of the 
rut of the ordinary tale of contemporary life and manners, chiefly, 
perhaps, by the skill with which Mary Beaton herself and her 
would-be Bothwell are invested with imaginative charm, the 
book fairly deserves the title of a romance rather than a novel. 

Ticknor’s “ Paper Series of Choice Reading ” has been really 
enriched by the two October issues, Doctor Ben, by Orlando 
Witherspoon, and Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s ohn Bodewin's 
Testimeny. Neither novel is new, each dating back some six or 
seven years its first appearance, and the present being the fifth 
edition of ohn Bodewin. Mr. Witherspoon’s story is cleverly 
told, interesting in plot, and packed full of incident. It is, not- 
withstanding, a novel with a purpose, its underlying intention 
being to enforce the probably true notion that insanity is, in 
absolute strictness, a disease of the body, and therefore to be 
cured in most instances by treatment. Mr. Witherspoon, like 
most enthusiasts, is at least as vague as he is energetic in the 
promulgation of his theories, and if, as he affirms, “ the wise ones, 
doctors, psychologists, specialists, physicians, and metaphysicians, 
are going full tilt towards a land of paradise unveiled by the 
doctrine that zvsanity is sickness,” it seems tolerably certain that 
the progress of none of his own readers in the direction of that 
Eden will be perceptibly forwarded by the history of Doctor Ben. 
Speaking for ourselves, we have got from it not an inkling of 
anything likely to benefit a lunatic, except putting him in the 
care of a specialist known to be intelligent, scientific, and an 
honest hater of those ways with the insane which have made both 
public and private asylums for them so often a stench in the 
nostrils of the sane. The story, however, stands on its own legs 
as a story, and is worth reading. 

D. Lothrop Company (Boston) publish, in very handsome 
form, a compilation by Rose Porter entitled Zhe Story of Mary 
the Mother. There is, we must suppose, some want among our 
Protestant brethren to which such a publication is intended to 
cater. And that there is, at the same time, a current of feeling 
tolerably sure to be adverse to it may be inferred from the 
words in which the compiler disowns having any part in the 
letter-press of the book save that of selecting and binding 
together. It has been “a pleasant task,” she says, “and one 
on which, I think, the sternest advocate of orthodoxy will not 
frown; for however much we Christians may differ in our 
forms of worship, we all unite in the” Apostles’ “creed.” 
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The selections are made in the main from Mrs. Jameson’s 
Legends of the Madonna, supplemented by extracts from the King 
James’ version of the Gospels, from Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Christina Rossetti, and Adelaide Procter, and end with 
a not very characteristic poem by Cardinal Newman. It has 
ten full-page illustrations, most of them tolerably good repro- 
ductions from well-known paintings by Titian, Murillo, Carlo 
Dolce, Guido Reni, and others. The book might have been 
made more worthy of its subject, its binding, and its fine, thick 
paper by more careful proof-reading. 

There is some delightful poetry in Sir Edwin Arnold’s new 
volume, IVith Sa’di in the Garden ; or, The Book of Love (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers). The bulk of the poem is original, though 
some of its passages imitate the Persian. In form it isa dia- 
logue, supposed to take place at Agra, in the garden of the Taj 
Mahal, the great tomb raised by Shah Jehan to the memory of 
his beloved Persian wife, Arjamand. The speakers are an Eng- 
lish Saheb, two singing-girls, and the Mirza Hussein, a Mahome- 
tan, who meet by moonlight to listen to 


“ Sa’di’s third chapter of the Bostan there, 
That ‘Ishk’ which sings of Love.” 


Love, in the thought of the Persian poet, as in that of the Eng- 
lish one, his translator and imitator, is a very noble passion, 
coming from God and leading back to him. ‘In what market,” 
asks one of the singing-girls, ‘“ does one buy such love?” And 
the Mirza answers her: 


“In all the markets, daughter, where they sell 
Black snow, cold fire, dry water, and such goods; 
For this thing cometh not of golden gifts, 

Nor marriage-brokers, nor with bartered hearts, 
But is by Kismet and the grace of God, 
And bringeth where he will. 


“ Saheb. And, if He will 
That it bring far? 


“ Mirza. Then may the Lover learn 
Infinite things beyond that thing he sought: 
For Beauty is a perfectness of Allah, 
Showing Himself; and the Soul—seeing this 
By vision of the senses, so devised 
That flesh must thrill, delighted blood must course, 
Heart bound with worship, and glad eyes grow dim 
Beholding Beauty—Soul, perceiving this, 
Hath first the impulse to create in turn— 
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Whence human crave for household, wife, and child, 
Whereby this earth is peopled; then, past that, 

The passion to draw near Heaven’s perfectness ; 

To lose the Self therein, to live for it, 

To win to wonders of the Rose-garden, 


To hidden mysteries of Allah’s love. 

For more than He ts glorious, He is dear, 

More than almighty, sweet and beautsfut. 

So led, the Lover hath his man’s blood changed— 
In base hearts little; in the gentle much— : 

To mildness as of maid, to peace, to grace, 

To sacrifice, and amity, and thirst 

For manful deeds.” 


to yet larger love wins Sa’di himself in certain of the 


poems translated directly from him. As thus: 


“Saheb. 





“It comes to me what a wise ancient told, 
How one, with God’s love drunk, went—lone and bold— 
Into the waste, and when his sire with anguish 
Of separation-—foodless, sleepless, old— 


“ Reproached him, he replied : ‘From that dear day 
When He who is the Friend to me did say, 
“Mine own thou art!” by God ! no earthly feeling 
In this glad bosom found a place to stay: 


“*By God! since He His beauty hath made known 
All other grace is dream and shadow grown.’ 

Nay ! and he was not lost who left his people ! 

God found him; and he found his All, his Own! 


“ Oh, if to God thou hast propinquity, 
For no wealth heedless of His service be! 
If Lovers true of God shallask from God 
Aught except God, that’s infidelity ! 


“If thine eyes fix on any gift of Friend, 
Thy gain, not his, is thy desire’s end! 
If thy mouth gape in avarice, Heaven's message 
Unto Heart’s ear by that road shall not wend! 


I see it is not willed that Love should gain, 
Nor pay itself with pleasure, nor sit soft 

On this world’s carpets, drinking wine of ease. 

- Learnéd Mirza! so 

Your Ishk comes, by its Persian road of palms 
And nightingales, and roses, and soft verse, 
To that same Syrian Hill whose slopes austere 
Heard our Lord Isa speak ; / say to you 
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Love ye your enemies! Be in your love 

Perfect, as ts your Father, who is Love! 

Take no thought for your life: the Kingdom first ! 
God's Kingdom first! God's righteousness ! and then 
Other things shall be added !” 


Some of the episodes in what is, we suppose, Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold’s original poetry are extremely beautiful. That, for exam- 
ple, which tells how the despised singing-girl, Gulbadan, saved 
from the jaws of a tigress the baby of the virtuous woman who 
had scorned to'let her touch it. That, too, which relates the 
temptation and the victory of Shah Jehan, and the nobility of 
Arjamand. The poem is in all ways a worthy companion to the 
Idyls of the King,and we are by no means sure that, re-reading 
the latter, we should not give Jn the Garden with Sa'di the pre- 
ference. Arnold himself seems to rank Tennyson above Sa’di, 
yet where has he struck any note so high as this in praise of 
love? 

“One to Majnfin spake: ‘ Oh, of noblest lot! 
What falleth that to Hayy thou comest not ? 
Thy love for Laila, peradventure, passes ; 
Thy fancy turns; thy heart no more is hot.’ 


“ He heard, the hapless one, and, weeping, said : 
‘Good sir, let go my skirt! Love is not dead! 
I have the same heart, sorrowful and bleeding ; 
Pour not thy salt upon its wounds, still red. 


“Thus to be severed is not to forget, 
Nor absence fault, when Fate decreeth it.’ 
Quoth t’other, ‘Ah, most faithful one and gentle ! ! 
Utter some errand on my tongue to set 
“ For Laila from Majnin.’ He answered: ‘ Bear 
No message in my name to her most dear! 
To speak as we were twain, and I not she, 
Is treason: Where she is, /, too, am there !'” 


In those lines of the Persian rings an accent akin to one that 
echoes from a quarter so remote as Annecy, and from the heart 
of asaint. ‘ Rest in the peace and consolation of our Lord, my 
dear mother,” writes St. Francis de Sales to his twin saint, ‘“‘and 
in eight days at most I shall return hither, whence, however, I 
think I shall never truly depart so long as God keeps me in my- 
self. You yourself know very well that the unity which God 
has made is far stronger than all separation, and that distance 
has no power over it. So God bless you for ever with his holy 
love. It is one heart he has made in us, one in spiri: and in life.” 
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STORY OF A CONVERSION. 


WE had at home a room that was a repository for all sorts of odds and ends 
of printed matter for which a place could not be found in the library. This 
room was a favorite haunt of mine when a boy, and there it was I first formed 
an acquaintance with the “ Romans ’’’—not the citizens of Rome, but the “fol- 
lowers of the Pope.” 

It was in a thin, yellow-covered book, the name of which I forget (to me it 
was the ‘“‘ Bloody Book ”’), that I made these new acquaintances. The frontis- 
piece represented Cranmer in the garb of a modern Episcopal bishop, seated 
before the fireplace of a humble room, expounding Scripture from an enormous 
Bible held on his lap. His audience were a group of cottagers and a lady with 
a crown on her head. This lady I knew to be Catherine of Aragon, for the title 
of the picture was, “Cranmer explains the Bible to Queen Catherine of Aragon.” 
How Queen Catherine came to be in a cottage seeking the truth from Cranmer 
I have quite forgotten. I think the book did not faithfully follow history. That 
Cranmer should go about the country in the garb of a Protestant bishop bother- 
ed me considerably. I, a little Episcopalian, knew that our bishop only assumed 
his robes in church. As I could not imagine a queen without a crown and royal 
mantle, Catherine appeared to me to be as she should be. There were in this 
book a frightfully wicked priest, and a beautiful nun who had been converted 
from her errors by the reading of the Bible. The Bible was found with her, and 
she was condemned to be “ immured ” in a wall with a little opening left for her 
to breathe through. I am sure of this word “immured,” for it tickled my fancy 
immensely. The nun would have died of starvation had she not been rescued 
by a duke, who then fell in love with her,'was brought by her to see the errors of 
the Papacy, and then married her. Whether she caused him to repent of this 
last step I do not remember. This book deeply impressed me, exciting in my 
mind a most Christian hatred of all Catholics, and there is nothing I would have 
liked better than to have had the roasting of a priest. For want of a “ Papist” 
I set about immuring our cat, “ to see how it worked.” Caught at this, I had my 
ears boxed and myself immured in a dark closet. My boxing and immuring 
also made an impression on me. At the early age of eight I was a martyr for 
Evangelical truth as contained in “‘ No-popery’’ books. During the years im- 
mediately following this event my hatred for the Catholic Church, su far from 
decreasing, augmented, It did not become more reasonable—hatred of truth 
never can be reasonable—but it gradually assumed a definite shape. 

The Episcopal church I attended was moderately “ High ” ; it would be called 
“Low” nowadays. I liked it because “ nice” people formed its congregation. 
Its services did not please me, and I cared little for the sermons. Still I liked 
well enough to go to church, and loved dearly to go to Sunday-school—this 
last because of the teacher I had. When I had the unhappiness of losing my 
mother I was more drawn to religious things. It was suggested to me that, 
now that I was fourteen, I should think of being confirmed. The idea of being 
confirmed was most distasteful to me. It appeared to me that our sect was ex- 
ceedingly like the “Roman Church,” and it would have pleased me better to 
have been a Lutheran. 
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On the Christmas eve of the year on which confirmation was proposed to 
me I overheard our Catholic servants talk of the first Mass of the morrow, of 
how beautiful it would be and what a crowd would be there. My curiosity was 
aroused, and I asked one, if my father consented to it, would he take me along 
with him to the Mass. He assented, and I ran off to get my father’s permission, 
which was gotten without difficulty. Never shall I cease to wonder at the im- 
pression that Christmas Mass made on me. The church in which it was offered 
is very beautiful. The marble altars were ablaze with light and were adorned 
with fair flowers ; the ceremonies were grand and stately. To say that I was 
shocked and horrified is to say little of what I felt. I thought the people about 
me were the grossest of idolaters. I longed vehemently to denounce them then 
and there. I wondered that the lightnings of God’s wrath did not cleave the roof 
and altar, and strike dead the wicked priests. I- felt myself guilty of a heinous 
crime in being present there, and had not egress been almost impossible be- 
cause of the immense crowd, I would speedily have gotten away from what I felt 
to be an accursed spot. On the way home I was silent and taciturn. I would 
say nothing of what I felt, for I had been early taught never to offend our ser- 
vants in their belief by word or deed. At home I begged God on my bended 
knees never to permit me to put my foot again in a Catholic church. 

Confirmation in the Episcopal sect was no longer a difficulty for me. I 
could no longer perceive any likeness in Anglicanism to Catholicity. Certainly 
there was a great difference between the bare church of St. L.’s and the almost 
magnificent sanctuary of St. V.’s. I was confirmed, and, as far as going to 
church services went, was a zealous Episcopalian ; for from the time of my con- 
firmation I do not think that I missed an Episcopal service of any kind as long 
as I remained an Episcopalian. 

How and when it was that my feelings in regard to the church began to 
change would be very hard for me to say exactly. Probably it was in the Sun- 
day-school that the sharp edge of my hatred of Catholic things was blunted. 
There I learned Sunday by Sunday the beautiful collects which I did not then 
know are prayers translated from the Mass-book. These prayers I became 
much attached to, particularly the one for the feast of the Annunciation and that 
for St. Michael’s day. At Sunday-school my teacher, of whom mention has 
been made, instilled in me a greater reverence for Anglicanism and church au- 
thority than, perhaps, she at all intended doing. In all probability this good 
woman did more towards leading me to the truth than she or I in this life will 
ever be aware of. Then, too, a serious reading of the books in the Sunday- 
school library did much for me. The greater number of these books were 
rather “ High.” The change that was going on in me first manifested itself on 
a certain Easter when I wished our “altar” would be well decked with flowers. 
To help further this I procured a basket of, flowers—not very fine ones, but they 
were really the best I could get—and brought them to our minister’s wife. 1 was 
delighted next day—Easter Sunday—to see quite a floral display in the chancel, 
and the flowers brought by me on the very altar itself. A little sacrifice had 
been made by me, and that day I could say my prayers ever so much more 
fervently. 

The communion service had great attractions for me, and it became a source 
of sorrow to me that it was not read more frequently at St. L.’s, as I knew it 
was at some other Episcopal churches, even daily. Of course I had been taught 
not to believe in transubstantiation, yet if what I did believe was not transub- 
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stantiation I don’t know what it was. If I recollect rightly I did once try to 
reconcile the being taught that in communion I received the very flesh and blood 
of Christ, and again being taught that it was a grievous error to believe in a 
change in the substances of bread and wine. I must have given it up, for when 
I became a communicant I finally believed that at the words of consecration pro- 
nounced by our minister, whom I now called a priest, our Lord did really come 
down on the table we called an altar. My Episcopalian friends were not guilty 
of not instructing me; rather, mine was a case of over-instruction. 

Believing in the Real Presence, little by little I was won to that phase of 
Anglicanism which loves to deck itself in the pilfered garments of the church. 
I began to wish for more of what I had once looked down on as vain pomp and 
show. All the extreme “ High-Church” books that came in my way were read 
by me with interest and attention. I became quite learned in rubrics and ritual. 
Every Sunday and holyday that I went to service I hoped for the time when St. 
L.’s would bloom out into a temple of the genuine “‘ Anglo-Catholic rite.” 

The books I read told me that I should bow my head at mention of the holy 
name, at the Glorza Patrz. This I did, deriving much consolation from the 
thought that I was doing some little thing to help on “‘Anglo-Catholicism.” This 
was the name I now called myself, an “ Anglo-Catholic.” Protestantism became 
distasteful to me, though in this I was more charitable than I had been in my 
hatred of the Catholic Church. Zhat¢ I had “hated with the hate of hell.” I 
pitied Protestants (those who were not of our sect or those who were not Catholics 
I called Protestants) because of their blindness to the beauties of the church of 
the many-times widower. “Romans” I now pitied for the same reason. 
Though I hankered after candles and chasubles, it never entered into my head to 
goto a Catholic service. And this, too, when the names of Catholic services 
were daily on my lips. I spoke of going to Matins, to Vespers and Compline, of 
assisting at Mass. All of which expressions I learned from Ritualistic books. I 
knew no Ritualists, no Catholics, nor had I read any book by a Catholic author. 

About six miles from home was a Ritualistic temple. I had been promised a 
horse and wagon to take me there, but had been put off so many times that I lost 
patience, and one Sunday morning started very early to walk to what I called 
Mass. It was certainly the most disagreeable walk I have ever taken, through 
country lanes so muddy that it was almost impossible to pick my way. With 
great care I was able to reach the church, very like a peacock, my upper 
raiment spruce and radiant—alas for my feet! Looking down at my mud- 
encased shoes, and recognizing the utter impossibility of my cleaning them, I 
could have cried—not from vanity, but because my feet were not presentable to 
a dainty congregation. Whilst I was pondering over my woful condition a 
gentleman in a flowing cassock came up and spoke to me so kindly that in a few 
moments he knew my little story and the difficulty Iwas in. With much warmth 
he invited me to come with him to his house, and he would have my shoes cleaned 
forme. ‘You are very early,” he said ; “it is only a little after nine, and I do 
not celebrate till eleven.” After my shoes had been given to a servant to be 
cleaned, he took me into his study, where there was a table set out with a good 
breakfast. I was not a little shocked, and drew back when he insisted on my 
taking breakfast with him. My Anglican books had told me that a priest should 
celebrate fasting and communicants should receive fasting. He seemed to read 
my thoughts, for he said that he was obliged to dispense himself, and that I had 
suffered enough mortification from my muddied shoes, 
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“ So sit down and take your breakfast,” he said; “you know what Horace 
says.”” I did not, neither did I know what the wit or wisdom of Horace had to 
do with the dispositions of a communicant. I felt, however, that it would be im- 
polite in me to say so. He was one of the most delightful men I have ever met 
with. During breakfast, of which he seemed to think I could not eat enough, he 
talked about church ceremonies, church decorations, and priestly vestments, 
mixing it all up with quotations from the Latin poets in a most bewildering way 
Only once did he touch on doctrine. That was when he asked me what my views 
_ of the “Presence” were. When I told him he said that what I believed in was 
the Roman transubstantiation, and that I must pay attention to his sermon ; he 
would settle my difficulties. “ However,” he went on, “ Pusey seems to teach 
transubstantiation, and he has his followers; there may be something in it.” 
Even then this struck me as being a most unsatisfactory way of settling my diffi- 
culties, supposing I had any, which I had not. 

The “celebration” was ornate and delighted me. But the sermon! My 
friend planted the first seeds of doubt in my mind as to the authenticity of the 
prodigious claims of Anglicanism to be a branch of the Catholic Church. It 
would be vain here to repeat his contradictory statements concerning our Lord’s 
presence in the Eucharist. I left the church dissatisfied with myself and with 
the sermon, and determined to find out what Anglicanism really taught concern- 
ing the Lord’s Supper. It may as well be said now that I never did find out, 
because of the latitude she allows her ministers and on which she prides herself 
so strangely. 

Shortly after this adventure I found at home a number of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD that had been loaned my father by a good Catholic gentleman. There 
was in this number an article on Ritualism which made me think a great deal. 
For the first time I began to realize that the contradictions of Anglicanism can- 
not be reconciled. Being able to realize this did not lead me to look to the Catholic 
Church to solve my difficulties. It only led me to seek out Ritualistic teachers. 
who gave me spiritual Dover’s powders that for a time put my doubts to sleep. 
My real and only trouble was the teachings of the sect to which I belonged con- 
cerning the Real Presence. I was now daily asking the prayers of Mary for me; 
I had my patron saint ; I believed in the Sacrament of Penance; I believed in the 
authority and recognized the necessity of a spiritual head to the church. There 
are others who do all these things, believe in all these things, who are like me 
as I was then, without a thought of seeking admission to the church. 

One summer day I came across another number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
I was most unhappy that day, for I was convinced that Anglicanism, as far as it 
was plain in anything, had always denied the Sacrament of the altar. I opened the 
magazine at a little story entitled, as well as I can recollect, “Our Boy Organist.” 
It was the story of a boy who played the organ of a Protestant church, who one 
Sunday stole away to a humble Catholic chapel. He, too, was a believer in the 
loving Presence on the altar. And there, in that humble chapel, as the shep- 
herds found Him centuries ago in the manger, he found Emmanuel, God with us. 
This is not all of this beautiful story, but it is enough of it to show why I wept 
in reading it, and longed with intensest longing to find my way to such a chapel. 
Still—will it be believed ?—I made no move to better my soul's condition other 
than a reading of all the back numbers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD I could find. 

All this was many years ago, but to this day I cannot forgive myself for my 
hesitation in taking the step I knew I was bound in honor and conscience to 
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take. I had no doubts; I wished to believe and believed all that the Catholic 
_Church believes and teaches. I had never attended a Catholic church but once ; 
I have told how unfavorably it impressed me at the time. 1 knew no Catholics ; 
the only things I had read by Catholics, articles in a few numbers of a magazine. 

I did go to a Ritualistic minister and told him the state I was in. He said 
that he sympathized with me, that he felt precisely as I did. If he could stand 
it, could notI? Ours was a branch of the Church Catholic that had, it was 
true, done all in its power to uncatholicize itself. We must live in it, bear with 
it, and help to make it Catholic indeed. 1 told him that I did not any longer 
believe Anglicanism to be a part of the Catholic Church. He said that he would 
give me a book to read. I shook my head. I had read so many books; this one 
would be of no avail. He was not angry with me for refusing to read his book. 
Indeed, I think we were both too sad to be angry about anything. On my way 
from his house I had to pass a Catholic church. I went to the other side of 
the street and hurried home. 

One day, not long after this, God, in his mercy to me and others, sent Father 
Hecker to give a lecture in our town. I was, by what seemed to mea mere 
chance, present at it. Suffice it to say that of this lecture what burned into my 
heart and brain was the stated fact that God’s church, and it alone, can make our 
country whole; that that church was offering me countless treasures—dared I 
refuse them? I afterwards found that I was not the only one who felt that the 
speaker spoke to him alone. 

My days of hesitancy were over. I knew myself to have been a coward and 
made haste to put myself in the hands of a priest for instruction. Having done 
this, | made known my wish to become a Catholic to those at home. Of the 
opposition I met with it is better that nothing were said. It made me unhappy, 
but it is long since past. Of the happiness that came tome in becoming a Catho- 
lic it is impossible to write. 

I was baptized, and on a Christmas morning, in the very church where I had 
wished to denounce Catholics, at the very altar I had looked for the indignant 
lightnings of God's wrath to cleave, I received for the first time the precious Body 
and Blood of our dear Lord. Ah! we who are Catholics, how we are blessed ! 
Day by day Jesus comes to us with outstretched hands, stays with us, and will 
not leave us. And we can speak with him mouth to mouth, even as the dis- 
ciples did in the ages long ago. What more can there be for us till that surely 
coming day when the veil shall be uplifted and we shall see him as he is ? 


THE COMMON SCHOOLS AND CITIZENSHIP. 


‘* Foreign born citizens and citizens of foreign parentage need to be assimilated by Ame- 
rica more than we need to assimilate them. Every advantage that has come to them in this 
country has come through the absorption of their home-country interests into American in- 
terests. They owe all that they are here, that they were not at home, to the public schools 
and kindred associational influences. If the American people should attempt to exclude them 
from the public schools, what an outcry would be raised! Every present American interest 
would say to them, ‘Go, and stand not upon the order of your going!’ It will save Boston 
More than $200,000 a year to have every child of foreign-born parentage taken from the public 
schools ; it will raise the standard of scholarship in the public schools ; it will make many of 
the public schools much more refined ; it will greatly reduce the occasions for corporal punish- 
ment ; it will enable the city to sell a million dollars’ worth of school-houses and school-lots. 
It is not from any sense of selfishness that objection is raised to the universal withdrawal of the 
Catholic children from the public school. It is simply from a conviction that it is for the best 
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interest of these children and the future of our country that America demands that, regardless 
of expense, they be kept in the public schools.” 


The foregoing paragraph is an editorial of the Yournal of Education, WN 
Boston weekly of wide circulation among the teachers of the United States. 
The editor, strange as it may seem from this expression of his sentiments, is in 
secular matters exceptionally candid and generous; and hence his pen is likely to 
do all the more harm, since what he says will be taken by his readers as carefully 
weighed in the scales of justice and labelled ad valorem. On the other hand, it 
must be taken into account that he writes for, and naturally under the influence 
of, a class who, some craftily and some innocently, are erecting themselves into 
a party, the self-summoned defenders of national institutions against a chimerical 
array of assumed opposition. 

The wrong foreshadowed by the ever-busy agitator, and pictured after him 
by the apprehensive journalist, was originally photographed from the little world 
within the agitator’s brain, and never existed but in that fantastic room. It is as 
ridiculous as if one should cry out, “ A great crime is, I guess, about to be com- 
mitted. Say, aren’t you the intended perpetrator?” Let now any champion of 
our country’s honor sit down a moment, and note when, where, and by whom he 
has ever heard it proposed to abolish our public-school system or any part of it, 
or to divide the public moneys or divert any part of them from present uses. I 
will cite one instance. 

A few years ago serious danger did threaten that system, and justifiable 
alarm was raised by the hot and heavy attacks made upon it. The air was thick 
with cries for retrenchment, and loud calls were made for the abolition of public 
high-schools and of all parts of the school system that were not essential to the 
teaching of the “ three R’s.” Had the church been then the enemy of the public 
schools, what a golden opportunity was presented her for their destruction! No i 
she was then, as now and always, in favor of expansion rather than restriction, 
and would build high, but build safely, and would lay the foundation of the 
“three R’s” and all other rudiments of human knowledge in the eternal “fourth 
R ”—religion. 

Where are those fiery assailants and would-be destroyers of our public-school 
system now? They are pointing their stained fingers at Catholics, and shouting : 
“If we would preserve our national institutions we must look out for them!” 
The puniest of all piping cries for an American to utter—one that I am sorry to 
hear voiced by any “ unselfish ” journalist or friend of my country—is that ‘“‘as- 
similation” is an indispensable condition of citizenship with “us”; and by “us” 
I mean all who happened to get here before a given tally-mark in our brief calen- 
dar of a century or two. “Foreign-born citizens and citizens of foreign parent- 
age need to be assimilated by America more than we need to assimilate them. 
Of course parentage does not mean descent, but rather applies to the children of 
actual immigrants ; and all those whose grandparents or remoter ancestors were 
pilgrims to this “ land of refuge, land of benedictions,” are excluded from consid- 
eration. This is well; for an indiscriminate assimilation of foreigners would turn 
us all into savages, in fact, without the rum and the knavery which we unfortunately 
by assimilation gave to the preoccupants of our soil. If the Red Man had known 
his advantage and our greed to assimilate all that was his, he would have plucked 
up the little plant that grew from the wafted Pilgrim seed while as yet he could. 

If we go back to the opening of this century, which is but nine-tenths gone, do 
we reach a safe point to decide what is America and who are Americans? A 
strip of land along the Atlantic coast is peopled by a little over five million souls, 
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of all races and faiths. The Catholic Church is here, presided over by the patri- 
otic and saintly Bishop Carroll. Catholic spirits have helped found our nation. 
Piflaski and Montgomery have fallen ; De Grasse is dead ; La Fayette and Rocham- 
beau have returned to France ; but the brave “ signer,” Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, and Commodore Barry, “father of the American navy,” and Kosciusko, and 
Moylan, and many patriots of their faith who helped win the battles of the new 
republic, still live to enjoy its liberties and citizenship. This coast, which by right 
of discovery was Catholic, is now in 1800, by settlement and conquest and in the 
spirit of its established law, as legitimately and intrinsically Catholic as Protestant. 
The new republic guarantees the principle of non-exclusiveness in religion and 
race. Her gates are open “to the oppressed of every nation.” 

Looking beyond her borders, in that year of grace 1800, across the rivers 
which Catholic priests and pioneers explored and on whose banks they settled, we 
see a territory three anda half times as vast as that of her Eastern seaboard, 
while to the south is a peninsula as large as all New England. All this domain 
is to be added to her, and all this in 1800 is Catholic possession and no shadow of 
prescription lies upon it. 

Now, as the five millions grow, chiefly by immigration, into sixty millions, and the 
territory is enlarged threefold, where is the compact or the compromise which 
stipulates that America is a Protestant land? Who has the right and authority 
to recall the benison of our first President: ‘‘ May the members of your Society 
in America, animated alone by the pure spirit of Christianity, and still conducting 
themselves as the faithful subjects of our free government, enjoy every temporal 
and spiritual felicity” ? 

No new Americanism has a footing here. The American name and citizen- 
ship are as comprehensive to-day as the Constitution made them. No class, 
party, or religion has the prerogative of pronouncing itself American and brand- 
ing another class, party, or religion foreign to America. Birth may be foreign, 
but entrance into our citizenship cancels birth. Every one of the millions who 
have reached our shores since our government was founded comes in his own 
God-given rights to dwell here, obeying the constitutional law and protected 
thereby. No other assimilation can be demanded of him than that to which he 
voluntarily assents ; and such assimilation may be expected, not from antagonism, 
but from sympathetic and cordial relations. 

“Every advantage that has come to them in this country has come through 
the absorption of their home-country interests into American interests. They 
owe all that they are here, that they were not at home, to the public schools 
and kindred associational influences.” 

Yes; that which is peculiarly American we all get in America. We all fled 
from oppression, or poverty, or unpleasantness to find relief in America. Is it 
not straining the point to say that the benefits we receive all come from the pub- 
lic schools or “kindred ” influences? For example, the right to vote, the better 
wages, the larger freedom of intercourse and of conscience—do these come specifi- 
cally from our schools, or from our laws and mode of life ? 

“If the American people should attempt to exclude them from the public 
schools what an outcry would be raised !”” 

Who are“ them”? Is it “themselves”? These citizens who have become 
so, or whose parents became so, by naturalization may be meant ; but probably 
not. If so, they also are part of the “ American people,” 

The contingency probably is either that the American people may exclude 
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themselves from the schools, or that a “ portion” (and a very bigoted portion) of 
the American people may attempt to exclude another “ portion.” Neither con- 
tingency is to be feared. The promoters of such strife would be a hopeful (?) 
minority, and the immense majority opposed to such injustice would raise a deaf- 
ening, cataclysmic outcry. 

Yet what could not be openly done may be silently effected. The exclusion 
of the religious element will in time effect the exclusion of many children from 
the public schools, and not those of one faith only, nor wholly those of recent 
immigration. All men of profound religious conviction will come to inquire 
how it happens that the ‘‘ household of faith” is so uncommon, and that reli- 
gious indifference, discourtesy, insubordination, and irritation under restraint have 
become so common among children. Instead of minimizing the religious phase of 
education, the reaction must come in favor of a permeating religious element in 
school life. Hence denominational schools must multiply, unless our public 
schools are developed to meet the want. Do our prominent educators think the 
problem worthy of serious and timely thought ? 

“ Every present American interest would say to them, ‘Go!’ ” 

We shall presently find who constitutes “ them.” But howcan every “Amer- 
can interest” say ‘“‘Go,” when the public schools in their entirety are the bul- 
wark, support, and author of American welfare ? 

“It will save Boston more than $200,000 a year to haveevery child of foreign- 
born parentage taken from the public schools; it will raise the standard of 
scholarship in the public schools; it: will make many of the public schools 
much more refined ; it will greatly reduce the occasions for corporal punish- 
ment; it will enable the city to sella million dollars’ worth of school-houses 
and school-lots.” 

Here we have one “American interest ”—exclusiveness-—in three slices, sand- 
wiched between two layers of another“ American interest ”—covetousness. 
The money argument has generally been most effective against the improvement 
of our schools. They have cost too much for the oppressed taxpayer. What a 
tribute to those who will support schools of their own for the sake of such 
an education as they think desirable! The “exclusive” argument is already 
worked so successfully by brokers and landlords, and tenants reciprocally, that 
our communities are pretty well classified and stratified. Assimilation is 
meanwhile utterly ignored, even as a missionary effort. The “blue blood” of 
ancestral standing and the réd blood of a newer life flow in different channels. 
They do not mix, because their offices are unlike. The former, having attained 
to somewhat, demands to be refreshed and to enjoy the rewards of former 
hard labor and sore self-denial. The latter comes in with willing heart to take 
up the spade and the trowel in this land of good prospects, and push out and up 
the works of national progress. In time, as fortune’s wheel revolves, this latter 
laboring class becomes thrifty and then opulent, and pledges its capital to the 
right hand of toil. We cannot say to the poor immigrant, “Go back,” because 
we need him, and by his help the continent has been spanned with steel, the 
interior been populated, and our national resources been developed. 

One man, one child, has the same public rights here as another. We have no 
privileged class. What one class, party, or sect has been allowed to do is lawful 
precedent for another. Individuals may be exclusive, but our school system 
cannot besuch. Many pupils, fresh from fatherland or mother-country, enter our 
‘schools the models in scholarship, in refinement, and in facile obedience for their 
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associates until by contact with “ Young America” they lose some of their pre- 
vious grace. There are too many examples of this kind to permit one to remark 
that the removal of these children would elevate the character of our schools. 

The concluding passage of this editorial limits the force of precedent criti- 
cism to the Catholic children, apparently, whether of foreign “ parentage” and 
recent immigration or of lineage ab urbe condita. The child’s “ interest ” and 
the “future of our country” are the “purely unselfish motives ” of the “ Amer- 
ican” par excellence—z.e., if our editorial friend correctly represents him. These 
suggestions to Catholics, though perhaps not very persuasive or logical, reveal 
the fact that their children are wanted in the public schools. Indeed, the anti- 
Catholicity which became in the time of the Tudors a political motive was in- 
tensified into political ostracism in later reigns, and has several times broken out 
in the American body politic, as a sort of European plague, but it cannot rage 
long in our republic. Our national system was inoculated against it by the 
pilgrim Fathers of all faiths, who put into the life of the young nation this Cath- 
olic truth: “God hath made of one all mankind, to dwell upon the whole 
face of the earth.” Know-Nothingism may break out once ina generation, just 
to show how feeble it is and how un-American. 

The American public schools are the gift and the inheritance of Catholics 
as well as Protestants. The Catholic desire has oft been expressed, “ Let us 
make these schools worthy of our children and for their highest education, be 
they Catholic, Hebrew, or Protestant.’ 

The Journal of Education very well understands this proposition, and that 
the tendency of educational thought is towards the discovery of some way to sup- 
ply the religious element and not merely technical religious instruction in the 
public schools. Why are not the bright and thoughtful writers who are pros- 
pecting along this course more fully represented in its columns? The question 
is not, “Is the religious element a factor in the education of the times ?” nor, 
“Is it feasible in our public schools ?” but,“ In what way may it be made feasible 
there, to the satisfaction of all Americans ?” AuGusTUS D. SMALL. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF ARCHBISHOP CARROLL.* 

We have seen a picture by a French artist representing the Egyptian 
Sphinx, surrounded by the sands of the desert and enshrouded in the darkness 
of night, but with the Blessed Virgin, the Child Jesus sleeping in her arms, 
resting between the Sphinx’s paws, St. Joseph standing near by and keeping 
watch. It occurs to us that this most famous sculpture of antiquity represents 
the puzzled soul of humanity questioning the barrenness and darkness of nature, 
only to remain in deeper perplexity, as age succeeded age, until the riddles of 
human life were answered by the coming of Jesus Christ. This republic is like 
the Sphinx to the rest of mankind. It asks questions which the Old World 
cannot answer, especially that portion which is traditionally Catholic. When it 
assumed its place amidst the nations of the earth it was apparently an attempt to 
resume the pagan idea of civilization—the all-sufficiency of human nature for its 
own destiny. But to the more discerning minds Archbishop Carroll and the 
infant church he represented were the mother and child nestling in the arms of 
the cold and stony figure of the unreligious republic. Father Seraphin Bandol, 
*Lifeand Times of the Most Rev. John Carroll, Bishop and First Archbishop of Baltimore. 
Embracing the History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 1763-1815. With por- 
traits, views, and fac-similes, By John Gilmary Shea, New York: John G. Shea. 
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chaplain of the French embassy, ina sermon preached before the Continental 
Congress at Philadelphia on occasion of the capture of Cornwallis and his army, 
expressed the sentiment of the Catholic Church perfectly when he said (Lzfe of 
Archbishop Carroll, p. 198) that, however worldly-minded men might interpret the 
rise and establishment of American liberty, it was to be attributed to a singular 
providence of Almighty God, and its true significance could be discovered only 
by the aid of a religious disposition of mind : 

“It would be equally ungrateful and impious not to acknowledge that the event which 
lately confounded our enemies and frustrated their designs was the wonderful work of that 
God who guards your liberties. . . . For how many favors have we not to thank him 
during the course of the present year? Your union, which was at first supported by justice 
alone, has been consolidated by your courage, and the bond which unites you together has 
become indissoluble by the accession of all the States and the unanimous voice of all the 
confederates. You present to the universe the noble spectacle of a society which, founded 
in equality and justice, secures to the individuals who compose it the utmost happiness which 
can be derived from human institutions, This advantage, which so many other nations have 
been unable to procure, even after ages of effort and misery, 7s granted by divine Providence 
to the United States ; and his adorable decrees have marked the present moment for the com- 
pletion of that memorable, happy revolution which has taken place on this immense continent.” 

It was the infant Catholic Church of America, whose history is told by Dr. 
Shea in this fine volume, which gave at that epoch a decided answer to the per- 
plexed minds of observant Europeans. What can the American republic con- 
tribute towards the solution of the higher problems of life—founded, as it is, 
by members of all the rival sects of chaotic Protestantism, or inspired by deists 
like Franklin and Jefferson? The answer is that it can prove that most anti- 
Protestant of all truths, that the mere natural man is not totally depraved ; that 
he has noble aspirations, is fit to found and rule a civilized state; that his 
natural virtues are the admirable suggestion of the virtues of Jesus Christ, and 
that a state which is the outcome of guileless nature must by a law of its being 
welcome the supernatural society of the Catholic religion, and its citizens sooner 
or later seek and assimilate her supernatural influences. The conspicuous 
presence of Archbishop Carroll at the cradle of this new order of man’s secular 
destiny gives us a clue to the supernatural meaning of the American republic.* 

The scope of this volume, embracing Archbishop Carroll and the Catholic 
Church in America from before the Revolution till after the last war with 
England, furnishes matter of the highest interest to all classes of readers. The 
archbishop might be called the Washington of the American Church, and it is 
not easy to exaggerate the full significance of such words. Carroll was a great 
man. In the natural order he had all the qualities of Washington—uprightness 
of character, purity of intention, well-balanced mind, steady determination in 


* A striking example of his missionary spirit and how far he would reach out to help his 
fellow-citizens into the true church is shown in the following extract from a letter to Father 
O’Leary. He is speaking of views formerly expressed to an English priest named Berington: 
‘In a letter to him, and before I had a thought of being in my present station, I expressed a 
wish that the pastors of the church would see cause to grant to this extensive continent, jointly 
with England and Ireland, the same privilege as is enjoyed by many churches of infinitely less 
extent—that of having their liturgy in their own language ; for I do, indeed, conceive that 
one of the most popular prejudices against us is that our public prayers are unintelligible to our 
hearers, Many of the poor people, and the negroes generally, not being able to read, have no 
technical help to confine their attention. Mr, Berington’s brilliant imagination attributes to 
me projects which far exceed my’ powers, and in which I should find no co-operation from my 
clerical brethren in America, were I rash enough to attempt their introduction upon my ow? 
authority ” (Zz/e, p. 234). 
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pursuit of worthy aims. But he was not called to that{civil or military cafeer in 
which he might have rivalled the greatest of our early heroes and have stood on 
an equality with his kinsman, Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 

It must be said to his credit that his European education did not spoil him. 
Men of talent have been spoiled and their usefulness abridged, made almost null, 
by fewer years of foreign study than Archbishop Carroll’s. Some have asso- 
ciated the Catholic faith too closely with the race-traits of the Old World and 
have returned with a religion too much European to be entirely Catholic. Some 
have been weak-minded enough to lay to the church the faults or weaknesses of 
her human representatives in the Old World, and have brought home to America 
a fierce animosity against ecclesiastical institutions which arein some sense a 
necessary complement of the church’s existence. Some American Catholics are 
secretly monarchists from an education abroad, and some bend too far in the oppo- 
sitedirection. Itis always dangerous to educate a man out of his own country, un- 
less he is going to spend his whole life in exile. That it can sometimes be done 
with much profit is shown by such cases as Archbishops Kenrick and Spalding, 
and especially in that of Archbishop Carroll. He made the full course of the Jesuit 
College at St. Omer, entered the society’s novitiate, went through the entire 
curriculum of its studies, completed by maintaining a public thesis, was professed 
in the four solemn vows, taught in the college at Liege, was tutor and companion 
to an English nobleman in his travels on the Continent, and was always an 
American and a freeman, while always a most devoted Jesuit. One of his letters 
to America, describing his sensations at the suppression of the society, is a 
touching evidence of how noble a homage a free spirit can pay to a religious 
institute the most severe in its rule of obedience; only less touching than the 
archbishop’s instinctive desire in his old age to re-enter the society on its 
revival under Pius VII.—a purpose only reluctantly given up on account of the 
urgent needs of Catholic public life in the United States. 

Apropos of his affection for the Society of Jesus, we reproduce Dr. Shea’s 
extract from a private letter written to the famous Father Arthur O’Leary; he 
is speaking of Clement XIV. and the suppression of the society by that pontiff : 


‘*T find that you are not pleased with my note [printed, we suppose, in the archbishop’s 
reply to Wharton] on the late pope, and that you think I was mistaken in attributing to him 
a time-serving policy. Peace to his spirit and may God have mercy on his soul ; but whatever 
allowance charity may wish for him, the pen of impartial history will not join you in 
attributing to his public conduct (and to that the destruction of the Jesuits belongs) the virtue of 
benevolence. You think that your intimacy with the good Cardinal de Luines gave you 
opportunities of information which I had not; on the contrary, I think that having spent in 
Italy the two years immediately preceding our dissolution, and the last of them at Rome, and 
mixing in all companies and not being much with my own brethren, I had means of collecting 
knowledge which were perhaps wanting to Cardinal de Luines himself ; and I certainly saw 
repeated instances of conduct which upon the coolest and most unprejudiced consideration 
appear irreconcilable, not only with benevolence, but even with common humanity and the 
plainest principles of justice. At the same time I do not take upon me to say that the 
whole weight of this misconduct fell upon the pope, unless it be for withdrawing himself totally 
from business and trusting his authority to men who shamefully abused it. I hope you will 
excuse this liberty ; your writings express a free soul, and I cannot think that you would wish 
me to dissemble the feelings of mine. But though Icommunicate them to Mr. O'Leary, I have 
neither ambition to make them public, nor fear to do so if occasion require” (Lz/2, pp, 233, 234). 


The era of John Carroll was full of special providences not only for America 
but for humanity ; as well in the temporal order as in the spiritual, no less for the 
advancement of civilization as for that of religion. He was himself one of these 
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providences. It was a special favor from God that Carroll was ours during those 
great days—ours in his faith and in his love of country, and in his union of both 
those qualities. It would have been a calamity if a narrow or a cowardly spirit 
had been in his place, or a prelate of little learning or mediocre ability. A bril- 
liant light shines from above on that era, lighting up the most powerful figures of 
many generations of human history; among them appears a great American 
preiate leading the Catholic community in most hearty and efficacious co-opera- 
tion in that struggle which marks the beginning of rational liberty in modern 
times. What political institutions could ever look back to such great and, in the 
natural order, such good men as were the founders of our free empire of peace? 
And it is not boasting to say that Carroll was the peer of the best of them. It 
was fitting that such should have been the case. The great supernatural order 
of mankind is the Catholic Church; it was well that it should contribute such a 
man as Archbishop Carroll as its exponent in the beginnings of the American re- 
public. In him God gave usas the founder of the American hierarchy a thorough 
American and a thorough ecclesiastic. He gave the keynote to the harmonious 
accord between the true religion and American politics. He set the example 
loyally followed by our leading Catholic minds ever since. The conditions to 
be studied where church and state are to be adjusted in their relationships to 
each other are not essentially different now. Church and state were at that time 

placed upon a basis of harmony by applying philosophical principles to actual 
facts; not by a frantic advocacy of antique methods, or of a state of things which 

ought to be in the abstract, or of what emotional or traditional temperaments 
might desire—all legitimate enough, but barred out of here by the sovereign 
rule of providential conditions. Hence if any man wants to know the relation 

of church and state in America, let him read this Lzfe. Some of its chapters form 
a Catholic gloss upon that famous constitutional clause that Congress shall make 

no law providing for the establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 

thereof. 

If we study the mental drift of those days and find it sceptical of revealed 
truth and impatient of religious restraint, we are astonished at the amount of un- 
mistakably Christian sentiment infused into our institutions; we are surprised 
that men like Jefferson and Franklin, chief corner-stones of the edifice of our 
civil polity, showed so great respect for religious belief and practice, since it is no- 
torious that they did not personally share it. Close acquaintance with men like 
Carroll—a strong bond of friendship in Franklin's case—must have had some- 
thing to do with bringing about this happy frame of mind.* 

We extend a hearty welcome to this Hzstory of the American Church in her 
heroic epoch. Our earliest impressions of Catholicity on this continent were 


* We are not left ignorant of the archbishop’s mind as to the position of non-Catholics in 
reference to the church. Wharton, an apostate priest, had attacked the church, accusing her 
of holding the same narrow views of the dogma, ‘‘out of the church there is no salvation,” 
which have been recently advocated with such bad judgment and lack of information. The 
archbishop replied to him and vigorously repudiated this error, and affirmed that Catholic 
theologians do not limit salvation to those in the visible communion of the church: * The 
members of the Catholic Church,” he writes, ‘‘ are all those who, with a sincere heart, seek 
true religion, and are in an unfeigned disposition to embrace the truth whenever they find it. 
Now, it never was our doctrine that salvation can be obtained only by ‘those actually in the 
communion of the’church ’ (these words are Wharton’s), united in the profession of her faith 
and the participation of her sacraments, through the ministry and government of her lawful 


pastors” (Zi/e, p. 229). 
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derived from the study of John Gilmary Shea’s School History of the United 
States in the parish school he attended as a boy. That is now many years 
ago; but the proper connection between love of God and love of country 
was permanently established in our mind by that little history. The dignity 
of the vocation of such a writer as Dr. Shea can, we think, be no better measur- 
ed than by the fact mentioned—one instance out of tens of thousands throughout 
the country. Next to the priesthood itself, it is the highest vocation to which the 
Holy Spirit can call a man with competent natural gifts. Such laymen as Shea 
are the necessary complement to an organized clergy. Without such men no 
religious movement can flourish. And we only hope that Almighty God may 
prolong his life till he has entirely finished the course of history of which this is 
the second volume. His life is drawing to its close, and yet he labors on. It is 
truly admirable to see a man laboring in such a noble cause at a time when 
money cannot attract and when the word fame has lost its meaning. We are 
persuaded that only the purest motives and an extraordinary grace of God can 
explain such a career. When we see a man who expends the intellectual labor 
of a long life, trained in the discipline and enriched with the fruits of a finished 
education, upon occupations whose reward never could be money or office, or 
aught else but the consciousness of well-doing, we say that he is a high-grade 
man. The intrinsic excellence of his vocation must first have attracted him: 
the discovery of the truth about heroic men, the pointings of Providence in great 
epochs, and their publication and defence before the world. 


READING CIRCLES. 


The communication on Reading Circles which appeared in the last issue of 
THe CATHOLIC WORLD has been published for general circulation in the form 
of a leaflet.. Copies may be obtained gratis on application to the office of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. Members of reading clubs and literary societies will find 
it to their advantage to direct attention to, and foster a discussion of, the subject. 

For obvious reasons, names of places, and likewise names of individuals, 
must sometimes be omitted in giving information about books, etc., to correspon- 
dents. The avowal that there is need of co-operation among intelligent Catho- 
lics with reference to a choice of books will elicit testimony from various places 
as to the number who are anxious to do something to supply this need. One 
writer sends the following : 

“We have just organized a Ladies’ Literary Club, composed entirely of Catholics, and are 
desirous of reading Catholic literature. We are somewhat at a loss as to what would be the 
most profitable plan to pursue, so I write to ask you to suggest a course of reading for us for 
the winter, Would also like you to tell us the best condensed history of the Catholic Church, 
one suitable for a club study. S. R. E.” 

An excellent and condensed school history for American readers is that known 
as Spalding’s History of the Church of God, price $2, published by the Catholic 
Publication Society Co. But for the purpose here proposed we recommend the 
History of the Church, from its First Establishment to our own Times, by 
Rev, J. A. Birkhaeuser, published by Fr. Pustet & Co., New York and Cincin- 
nati. 

NOVEMBER 26, 1888. 

‘In the December number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD is an article suggesting the necessity 
of Catholic Reading Circles based on the plan of St. Anselm’s Society in England, or the 
Chautauqua Society or the Agassiz Association in our own country. As you request com- 
ments on the matter, permit me to say that I think the plan most commendable, Except in 
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cities our people have little access to Catholic books, and hence have comparatively little knowl- 
edge of Catholic literature. Our people are a reading people; if the proper subjects are fur- 
nished them, they are also a thinking people. 

‘Right here in this town I can give you examples of dozens of persons who have read 
George Eliot, Dickens, Howells, James, etc., and who have never knowingly read one line 
from Lady Fullerton, De Vere, Miss Tincker, Mrs, Craven, or any Catholic author, I am re- 
ferring to Catholics, not Protestants. 

** A circle such as you suggest would open up a new life to our people ; it would strengthen 
both faith and intellect. We certainly lack ¢#te//igent Catholics in the United States: By that 
I do not mean Catholics who cannot solve difficult problems in geometry or algebra, who do 
not know the prominent theories now in vogue about the solar system, who are not able to 
talk glibly of transcendentalism and the Concord school of philosophy, who are behind in theoso- 
phy, and who cannot discuss the Nirvana, We have too many who know all these things and 
yet do not know enough to save their souls, I mean we have not Catholics enough who have 
made a study of Catholic doctrine, who know the lives of the great scholars of the church, who 
know anything about the schools of the ‘ Ages of Faith,’ who have read Gentilism and other 
such works to obtain information about Buddha and Brahma, We have not many Catholics 
here in this ‘ Almighty-Dollar-Kingdom’ who can appreciate the superiority of a St. Zita over 
a Huxley or a Tyndall. 

*“* Pardon the length of my remarks, for I am very much interested in the dissemination of 
Catholic literature. B, E. B.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IRELAND UNDER COERCION. By William Henry Hurlbert. Boston and 

New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

The present political agitation in Ireland has produced a good deal of 
literature of a partisan character. The opposing parties have indulged in 
attack and counter-attack of every kind, and in the heat of the debate they 
have often lost sight of everything else except their own side of the question. 
The Nationalists have sometimes represented the Tories as tyrants and no- 
thing but tyrants. The Tories again have represented the Nationalists as 
rebels and nothing but rebels. On the whole, however, there has been 
more argument than abuse, and we find a fair amount of candor at the 
bottom of it all. It was reserved for an American, we regret to say, to pro- 
duce the most purely partisan and ungenerous contribution to the contro- 
versy. For this Mr. Hurlbert’s book most undoubtedly is. He is by all 
odds the most “ offensive partisan” that has yet taken part in the debate; 
and there is only one way of accounting for it. The poor gentleman has 
fallen a victim to Tory blandishments and has become altogether more 
Tory than the Tories themselves. His conservatism is of the most painful 
kind. Everything and everybody all the world over that stand for the 
masses as opposed to the classes set his teeth on edge. He crosses the 
Atlantic from his English paddock to cast a fling at Cardinal Gibbons be- 
cause of His Eminence’s sympathy for the sons of toil; he wanders off to 
Australia to remind Cardinal Moran of the futility of his efforts to reconcile 
certain issues at Rome; he sneers at the presentation, by His Grace of 
Philadelphia, of President Cleveland’s jubilee gift to the Pope, and greets 
with approval an ecclesiastical friend who calls it “ the godless American 
Constitution.” He even makes fun of the cowardice of his countrymen at 
the battle of Bladensburg to please an Irish Tory landlord whose ancestor 
was one of the conquering heroes of the occasion. 
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It is not to be wondered at that such a man, writing on the Irish ques- 
tion, makes himself supremely absurd. He begins by trying to identify the 
land-agitation in Ireland with the Henry George movement in New York. 
This is his prime point, and he ends by threatening the archbishops and 
bishops and priests of Ireland, who are on the side of the people, with the 
thunders of the Vatican—nay, with the major excommunication. He 
heads the long list of his reckless assertions by the statement that there is 
no Irish-American of any weight who does maintain that complete separa- 
tion from Great .Britain is essential to secure Ireland’s rights and liberties. 

He warns his fellow-countrymen—for he considers himself a thorough- 
bred American withal—that the hrish-Americans and their political affilia- 
tions are a downright danger to the republic. He gloats over the action 
of the mayor of New York in the matter of the Irish flag, etc. Mr. Hewitt 
is in his eyes a typical American, the representative of a great idea and 
a growing party in the country. Wonder if he read the returns? Hetries 
to play off the dead Irish patriots against the living, and this is altogether 
the most sickening part of his performance. All the true friends of Ire- 
land he has known are either dead or fretting over their country’s ruin in 
the Tory camp; the great mass of the people are rushing headlong into a 
state of moral degradation “below the level of savages.” All trace of 
Christian ethics is fast disappearing from amongst them; there is scarcely a 
fragment of the Decalogue left in the land! This certainly is alarming 
and, strange to say, the keen moral sense of the author enabled him to 
detect all this depravity before he entered upon his investigations at all. 
Indeed, the visit he paid to Ireland was entirely unnecessary for his pur- 
poses; he could have compiled the book quite as well had he never set 
foot inthe country. The etching was made before the landscape was seen, 
and the little bits of color subsequently supplied did not add to the accuracy 
of the engraving. The prologue and the epilogue are interchangeable 
negatives, 

When he did go over to Ireland to take in the situation we are not sur- 
prised to learn that one of his first visits was to Mr. Balfour in Dublin Cas- 
tle, and that he found the chief secretary “ quite delightful.” Nor are we 
surprised to hear that he was dined and wined by the viceroy and his 
court and the Irish aristocracy generally. And when the purpose of his 
visit became known we are quite prepared to see him escorted by lords 
and judges, magistrates and county inspectors, and policemen and emer- 
gency-men through the country, and entertained by them at every turn. 
The few Nationalists he encounters are for the most part either knaves or 
fools, but the parson who presides at a Tory meeting which he attends is “a 
kind of Angelic Doctor,” and Dr. Kane, the grand-master of the Orangemen 
at Belfast, whom he had the “ pleasure” to meet, he describes as a “ fine- 
looking, frank, resolute man”; and so on ad nauseam. 

In view of the select circle in which he moved while in Ireland, we are 
not at all surprised when he assures us that he saw “ nothing of coercion, 
and heard scarcely anything of home rule” there. But we should be sur- 
prised beyond measure if any sane man would accept Mr. Hurlbert as an 
impartial authority on Irish affairs. 

LITURGY FOR THE LAITY; or, An Explanation of the Sacred Objects connected 
with Divine Worship. By Rev. James H.O’Donnell. New York: P. O’Shea. 


It has been said that the Ritualists have done much more than Catholics to 
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present in popular form treatises explanatory of the significance and purpose of 
their rites and ceremonies. We may admit the truth of this and find its expla- 
nation in the fact that the Ritualist must emphasize forms, since he possesses so 
little of the realities of the Catholic religion. With the Catholic this is not so; 
underneath the rite or the ceremony is hidden a meaning greater than its sym- 
bol, a significance which touches his heart and his spirit. He may know little of 
the meaning of the various ceremonies of the Mass, but the Mass itself as an 
act of religion is to him the reality of the most sublime worship of God. 

While admitting this, however, we are none the less induced to give the 
little book before us the warmest praise. The great truths of our holy religion, 
our awful Sacrifice, the wide channels of grace that come to us through the sac- 
raments, must of necessity demand and employ ritual and ceremony. The senses 
are but broad avenues to man’s heart and mind, and so the church has her 
liturgy and her elaborate and well-arranged ceremonial. Naturally a knowledge 
of the meaning and object of these ceremonies conduces to a better understand- 
ing of that truth or aim of which they are the symbols. Hence the author is to 
be commended for placing in the hands of the laity a book so well calculated to 
achieve this purpose. There are, as Father O’Donnell observes, many works 
written on these subjects, but they are not cast in a form suited to the generality 
of the laity, being for the most part written in Latin, and, even where the ver- 
nacular is employed, of too learned and exhaustive a character to be popular. 
The clearness, simplicity, and conciseness of this book are its best recommenda- 
tions, and will, we are certain, insure its popularity. Our Catholic laity invariably 
show great eagerness to acquire information of this character, and though the 
phrase is well worn and often meaningless, it is particularly true and appropriate 
to say that this book will fill a long-felt want. It is well printed and attractively 
bound. 


Essays ON VaRIOUS SuBJECTS. By His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, 
late Archbishop of Westminster. With a biographical introduction by 
the Rev. Jeremiah Murphy, Queenstown. London: Thomas Baker. 
(For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co., New York.) 

Cardinal Wiseman’s fame does not rest upon a literary basis. although 
his style is always clear and often eloquent. - His literary merits would have 
secured him readers and a competence, but not a posterity. He is in that 
respect eclipsed by the brilliancy of his contemporaries. Macaulay is the 
perfection of verbal mechanism, is a fatal attraction to imitators, and for all 
that style was first, width and depth and truth secondary, he has both the 
air of honesty and real honesty sufficient to make him an English classic. 
Newman’s style is supreme in English prose, and although inimitable, is 
fascinating in the extreme. This fascination is due to the quality of clear- 
ness. Not that his style throws light on his great mind, but that it posi- 
tively unveils. It is a medium so transparent that you are brought into 
contact almost immediate with one of the ablest minds of our age. 

Now, Wiseman lacked this highest literary excellence, and, compared 
with Newman, that is all that he lacked to make him his peer. Wiseman 
plus Newman’s style equals Newman. His natural ability was of that 
order which assumes among men a monopoly of the term great. His edu- 
cation was perfect, and he was a distinguished educator. As a linguist he 
was perhaps second only to Mezzofanti, who, indeed, said to him, apropos 
of his Hore Syriace, “ You have put your knowledge of language to some 
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purpose ; when I go I shall not leave a trace of what I know behind me,” 
He was a great Biblical critic, and his essay on the sixth chapter of St. 
John has been translated into Latin and made a seminary text-book. He 
was a literary critic of a high order, a journalist, a dramatist, and was a 
leader in the Shaksperean world. His scientific attainments were exten- 
sive, and thoroughly thought out and matured. He was an archzologist 
anda historian. He was a novelist; who that has read his Fadzola will 
ever forget him ? 

But Cardinal Wiseman was most distinguished as a controversialist, 
and did the best service to the church in softening prejudice, convicting 
error without the parade or noise of battle and without insult to the van- 
quished; there are no ve victés in his triumph. Much of his matter is 
antiquated from the very fact that the errors which he combated have been 
driven by his efforts from conspicuous place in the battle-field of contro- 
versy. He humiliated and defeated Protestantism on the old lines of attack, 
without enraging its adherents. Meantime he was an enlightened admin- 
istrator and able governor in the church in very critical times—times 
demanding patience and boldness and a perfect knowledge of the time of 
hisage and country. In colloquial terms he might be called an “all-around 
man” in the various réles of the highest human endeavor. 

This volume contains Cardinal Wiseman’s Essays on the Catholic ver- 
sions of Scripture in various languages—an essay summing up the best 
learning on this topic—three essays on the parables, miracles, and actions 
of the New Testament, two learnedly critical articles on the first chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel, one on the harmony of ancient and modern Catholicity, 
another on the High-Church theory of dogmatical authority, a treatise on 
Christian art, and three historical papers on Boniface VIII., the Council of 
Constantinople, A.D. 1166, on Christian unity, and one on early Italian 
academies. The reader sees that the volume is a valuable one, exhibiting 
the versatility of the author and embodying some of his best literary 
efforts, while the matter treated is of the same interest to-day as when first 
published in the Dublin Review. 

The book is excellently got up, the press-work is first-rate, and the 
binding handsome and durable. 


St. PETER’s CHAINS; or, Rome and the Italian Revolution. A series of 
Sonnets by Aubrey de Vere, LL.D. New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 

Aubrey de Vere’s poetry is intellectual—that is to say, it appeals toa 
taste which is dominated by intellectual views. His poetical gifts are not 
calculated to produce appeals to human passions, whose gratification, inno- 
cent or otherwise, is the object usually sought after by poetry as well as art, 
and especially that of the nineteenth century. Mr. De Vere rehabilitates 
the ideals of a purer epoch. His devotion to the truth viewed simply 
and in an atmosphere of purity of heart is so great that he is willing to 
make, or risk making, sacrifice of present fame. Yet, like Wordsworth, 
in his willingness to ignore the common methods of securing fame he 
wins it. He must have, and has, a large share of admiration from 
those whose allegiance is best worth having. He is a genuine poet. He 
will stand when others now in greater vogue will have fallen out of notice. 
Let the reader listen to the music and let him ponder the deep perception 
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of truth in the following sonnet, and he will see what we mean by the 
above remarks: 
CHRISTMAS EVE, 1859. 
“This night, O Earth, a Saviour germinate ! 

Drop down, ye Heavens, your sweetness from above ! 

This night is closed the iron book of fate ; 

Open’d this night the book of peace and love. 

On from the Orient like a breeze doth move 

The joy world- wide—a breeze that wafts a freight 

Of vernal song o’er lands benumbed so late, 

Rivers ice-bound and winter-wasted grove. 

Onward from Bethlehem, westward o’er the AZgean 

Travels like night the starry feast divine ; 

All realms rejoice ; but loudest swells the pean 

From that white basilic on the Esquiline 

Beneath whose roof in sunlight radiance clad 

The suffering Pontiff stands—to-night not sad.” 


BOTANY FOR ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. By Annie Chambers-Ketchum. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1889. 

This volume is one of “ Lippincott’s Science Series,” and, if we mis- 
take not, it will prove the most generally acceptable amongst them. The 
subject is full of interest, the treatment thoroughly scientific, and the work 
as awhole is a monument of patient labor and systematic condensation. It 
is remarkable that such a text-book should have been produced by a 
woman; for however great the author’s talents, the researches entailed in 
the composition of such a work would seem beyond her reach. But love of 
her subject, combined with great natural ability and persevering industry, 
enabled her to overcome difficulties which at first sight seem insurmount- 
able, and to produce a text-book of which the most expert naturalist 
might well be proud. In the three hundred and odd pages of this volume 
we have the principles that govern investigation into the vast and varied 
kingdom of the vegetable world ably developed and practically applied, 
and the general results of botanic science fully. summarized. With such 
a text-book as this in the hands of a competent teacher, there is nothing 
wanting to the student who seeks to explore the fairest realm of nature. 

In our higher educational course there is no greater want than re- 
liable text-books on purely scientific branches; and it is gratifying to 
know that this want has been supplied in at least one department. Most 
of the text-books in use on such subjects are objectionable in that they 
assume as facts many things that are merely theories. Indeed, we 
have noticed one such assumption in the present work in regard to the 
antiquity of man which we would like to see qualified. When such an 
authority as Sir John Dawson insists that there is no evidence which 
proves conclusively that man has inhabited this planet for more than 
eight or ten thousand years, the statements of geologists of lesser note on 
the subject may well admit of qualification. This question, however, !s 
purely accidental in Mrs. Ketchum’s book, and does not detract from its 
value as a safe and reliable authority on all that pertains to the beautiful 
science of botany, and as such we cordially recommend it to our Catholic 
academies and colleges. 

The enterprising publishers have turned out the work in excellent 
form ; it is filled with most accurate plates and illustrations. 
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Gop KNOWABLE AND KNowNn. By Maurice Ronayne, S.J. New York, 

Cincinnati, and Chicago : Benziger Bros. 

The author's preface to this book is extremely modest, disclaims all title 
to originality, and rather boasts that he has nothing new to offer; and yet 
on inspection we find a complete and very useful treatise descriptive of all 
the avenues which lead to the knowledge of God. It is an embodiment in 
popular form of the standard arguments against infidelity. He uses the 
arguments of the Fathers and Doctors of the church, the ancient philoso- 
phers and modern theologians, and has searched far and wide in the best 
writers outside the church for evidences to strengthen that fundamental 
truth of all religion and morality, the personal existence of the Supreme 
Being. He takes up and fairly states the objections of atheists, and relutes 
them by honest argumentation. 

Father Ronayne is competent for such a task, not only from the com- 
pleteness of his original studies, but also from his experience, being the 
author of Religion and Science: their Union Historically Considered, and learned 
articles in Catholic periodicals. Besides this his active intellectual life as 
a professor of Christian evidences, and his continual dealings with men of 
all shades of belief and unbelief in the ministry of a busy city parish, have 
equipped him for the task he has essayed in this volume. 

A peculiar excellence of this little work is that the matter is cast in the 
form of a dialogue and is pleasantly and popularly treated. These and 
other features make it attractive reading for the general public, and we 
hope for it an extensive sale. 


AMERICAN WEATHER: A Popular Exposition of the Phenomena of the 
Weather. By General A. W. Greely, Chief Signal Officer, U. S. Army. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The name and position of the author of this work are of course suffi- 
cient guarantees for its value. The subject is also one of very general and 
practical interest. There is no science which has such an immediate and 
continual bearing on daily life as that of meteorology, especially in a 
climate like that of the greater part of this country, where there are no 
fixed dry and rainy seasons. There is, perhaps, at present a disposition to 
underrate the actual state of the science on account of the frequent failure 
of the Signal Service predictions for any particular locality. The fact is 
that the science is put here to an extreme test, requiring a superlative 
accuracy hardly to be found even in mathematical astronomy. If a comet 
isa hundred thousand miles out of its predicted place, no one complains, 
and the statement of astronomers that this does not come from any failure 
of the law of gravitation, but merely from a want of data in the particular 
case, is generally accepted ; but let a storm swerve a hundred miles from 
its course as mapped out, and it makes a great difference to a great number 
of people, and many are inclined to believe that the prediction amounts to 
nothing ; but let them look at the map, and not at their own particular 
sky, and they will see that the scientists were not so much at fault after all. 

Still, no doubt much, very much, remains to be done in the science of 
the weather before we can reason in it with certainty from cause to effect, 
asin astronomy. It is still empirical toa great extent, but nevertheless a 
real science, in which many real and substantial results have been obtain- 
ed, and one which fortunately is most to be depended on in the part of the 
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world in which its conclusions are the most important—the great plain of 
the sea. Most of the North Atlantic weather is manufactured here. So 
American weather is, even in this view alone, an important and interesting 
subject. 

Most readers will learn in this book a great deal that they did not 
know before about meteorological instruments. But in this matter, as in 
others where real physical science is concerned, close attention and study 
is required; skimming is unprofitable and dry. The chapters on storms, 
cold waves and blizzards, tornadoes, and heated terms can be read with 
less effort; there is indeed plenty of information lying on the surface 
through the book to make it of interest even to those for whom study is 
too great an exertion. 

The numerous charts and illustrations will also be found instructive 
and interesting. 
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Tribute of “The Catholic World” 


To 


patuee BECKER, 


I DO not propose to write a biographical sketch of 





Father Hecker, or to make an estimate of his entire 
character and career as a priest. In view of his rela- 
tion to THE CATHOLIC WORLD as its founder and edi- 
tor, the one specially appropriate side. of his public 
life for a tribute in its pages to his memory is the 
one looking toward the employment of the press_ in 
the service of truth, religion, and morality. I shall con- 
fine myself within this limit, but first, to correct mis- 
taken statements which have appeared in some newspa- 
pers, I will give some of the principal facts in the life 
of Father Hecker. 

He was born in New York, December 18, 1819, of 
German parents, and he died December 22, 1888, four 
days after completing his sixty-ninth year. During his 
boyhood and early youth he was obliged to assist his 
two elder brothers in the humble and laborious begin- 


nings of their business, which afterwards expanded into 
such large proportions, and did not enjoy many oppor- 


tunities and advantages for study. His bent was en- 


tirely toward intellectual pursuits, and he gave himself 
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up to the acquisition of wisdom and knowledge with 
energy and enthusiasm as soon as the more affluent 
circumstances of the family gave him the leisure and 
means of doing so. His disposition and aspirations 
were deeply religious, but he never joined, any sect, 
much ‘less intended or desired to prepare himself*for 
the ministry of any Protestant denomination. His sy nipa- 
thies and associations were altogether with the coterie 
of philosophers in Boston who came out from the Uni- 
tarians, and who were seeking for a natural religion in 
both a speculative and a practical sense. In searching 
after this ideal, Father Hecker, as well as Dr. Brown- 
son, struck into the rational road leading to the Catho- 
lic Church. After his conversion he became a Re- 
demptorist, went through the course of preparation for 
the priesthood in. Belgium, and in 1851, shortly after 
his ordination by Cardinal Wiseman, returned to this 
country to engage in the missionary works of his or- 
der, until 1858. At this period the. new Institute of 
Missionary Priests of. St. Paul the Apostle was estab- 
lished, over which he presided during the remaining 
thirty years of his life. 

The peculiar idiosyncrasy of Father Hecker’s. charac- 
ter and career was. determined by the mental and spiri- 
tual position from which he started in his movement to- 
ward Catholicism, and by the line of. its direction. It 
was not from Protestant orthodoxy of any kind that. he 
took his departure, or by the historical and theological 


inductions and deductions which begin from high-church 


or evangelical principles that he arrived at Catholic 
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conclusions. Consequently, it was not in that depart- 


ment of Catholic polemics that he took a special inter- 
est. The great present controversy which is imminent 
and of the most vital importance, in his view, was the 
one between the first principles of rational philosophy, 
rational theodicy, natural religion with its moral code, 
and the negations of scepticism tending and striving to 
subvert the whole iabric and sink it in the abyss of 
nihilism. 

What he saw in searching for rational religion was, 
first, the insufficiency and incompleteness of the purely 
natural order, and the need of the supernatural for its 
completion and sublimation. Every form of Protestant 
Christianity, from Unitarianism to Calvinism and Angli- 
canism, appeared to his mind. as in various respects 
unequal to the demand of reason for a revelation at 
once concurring with and _ transcending its sphere. 
Thus he saw the need for a supernatural religion still 
remaining, the demand of reason still imperative, in spite 
of all the efforts of Reformed Christianity to answer the 
call. 

What he saw, besides this inadequacy of either phil- 
osophy or dogmatic Protestantism to answer the demands 
of our rational nature, was the intrinsic reasonableness 
and credibility of Catholic Christianity, its adequate ful- 
filment of all the requisites of a supernatural religion. 
This was his preamble of faith. It removed from his 
mind every obstacle preventing or obstructing.a clear 
view of the notes of the Catholic Church, the motives 


of credibility, the obligation of belief and obedience. 
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Just as soon as the Catholic faith is sufficiently pro- 
posed to any one having the use of reason, the one only 
question to be determined is whether the individual to 
whom it is proposed will obey or disobey his conscience. 
It is asimple question of moral rectitude and good will. 
For although it is by a gift and grace of God that one 
believes and obeys the revealed truth, the grace always 
acts unless free-will resists its influence. Yet there are 
many obstacles in the way of this sufficient proposition. 
Ignorance is one great obstacle, even in those who are 
intelligent and in other matters well instructed. Errors 
of education, prejudices, misconceptions of the dogmas 
of Catholic faith, are obstacles, and these are very vari- 
ous in different individuals and classes. The great pre- 
liminary work to be done by preachers and teachers of 
the Catholic religion, who aim at the conversion of non- 
Catholics, is, therefore, the removal of these obstacles. 

The attention of Father Hecker was naturally direct- 
ed in a special manner to that great mass of outsid- 
ers in whom the obstacles to belief are not found in 
opinions and convictions derived from attachment to 
some form of Protestant orthodoxy, but in what is called 
Liberal Christianity, and the vague, negative mental atti- 
tude which tends towards agnosticism. 

This great class of people, having little or no reli- 
gion, have to a great extent deserted the Protestant pul- 
pits; neither can they be attracted by Catholic preach- 
ing. They do not care for distinctively doctrinal or 
religious reading. How can they be reached? If at 
all, Father Hecker thought it must be by means of lec- 
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tures and by literature of an attractive kind, specially 
adapted to their habits of thought, their sentiments and 


tastes, judiciously tinctured with sound philosophical, 
moral, and religious instruction. It is the press which 
has the most powerful influence of an intellectual and 
moral kind over them. This influence is to a great ex- 
tent noxious, anti-Christian, demoralizing, enervating. It 
can be counteracted most efficaciously, he thought, by 
employing the same powerful engine of the press in the 
service of genuine Christianity, pure morality, and whole- 
some literature. 

Father Hecker wrote and published several volumes 
and a considerable number of shorter pieces, always with 
the general class above described chiefly in view, and 
with the intention of pointing out and clearing from 
obstacles the rational road to the Catholic Church 
which he had himself travelled. But he also exerted 
himself assiduously to stimulate others to write, and to 
promote the increase and circulation of Catholic literature. 
Although he was personally most interested in that kind 
of writing which is adapted to the great body of non-’ 
Catholics who are not orthodox Protestants, yet he did 
not fail to encourage and promote other kinds of works 
for the instruction and edification of Catholic readers, 
the confutation of erroneous doctrines, the proof and 
vindication of Catholic truth by all lines of argument 
and evidence. Under his direction several volumes of 
short tracts, several of longer and shorter popular ser- 
mons, and by means of the Catholic Publication Soci- 
ety, which he established, a great variety of works of 
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miscellaneous character and scope, in several depart- 
ments of solid and light literature, were edited and put 
in circulation. 

The most important and successful enterprise which 
he undertook in this direction was the founding and 
conduct of THE CATHOLIC WorRLD. This magazine is 
now in the 24th year of its existence, and must speak 
for itself. Whatever its value and influence may be, 
such reputation and success as it has attained are pri- 


marily and chiefly due to Father Hecker. He was the 


chief of the small battalion of about one hundred writ- | 


ers who have contributed ‘the great quantity of reading 
matter composing the contents of its forty-seven vol- 
umes. Those who have the control of it at present 
desire and hope that it may continue and_perpetu- 


ate the work which Father Hecker began, within the 


limits of its own proper sphere. The work of this kind 


to be done in the whole civilized world is immense, and 
needs a legion of gifted and learned warriors in the 
crusade of truth, in every country where Christianity 
can exert any influence on the minds and hearts of men. 
One warrior and leader has fallen after a long and ar- 
duous campaign. It is devoutly to be hoped that God 
will raise up many in the coming age to work in this 
country in the same sacred. cause, which I think I am 


justified in calling the. Apostolate of the Press. 


AUGUSTINE F. HEWIT. 


A al lad a SS Se i ga 











